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Britain's Historical Drama: 
National Tragedies. By J. F. 
London, 1832. Maunder. 

We cordially agree with Mr. Pennie, that 

“the attempt to excite a due regard and 

taste for our national antiquities, and to 

scatter the flowers of poetry on the dark and 
rugged fragments of other ages, however 
imperfectly executed, is at least praiseworthy, 
and merits encouragement rather than re- 
prehension.” We as cordially sympathize 
in his earnest deprecation of the “old Roman 
affectation and shallow cant, which ignorantly 
pretend to cast the disgrace of savage bar- 
barity on the ancient Britons”; and in his 
equally earnest estimation of the Anglo- 

Saxon literature and remains. We admire, 

too, the spirit, patience, and knowledge which 

Mr. Pennie has brought to his task—a task 

which he would not have failed in aceom- 

plishing, had he written his chronicles in 
prose. ‘To illustrate “ by tragedies the man- 


Pennie. 


ners, customs, and religious institutions of 


different early eras in Britain,’ demands more 
than “labour of research”: it would re- 
quire a high degree of philosophic and poetic 
conception, in union with dramatic tact and 
talent. Copious stage directions, as to cos- 
tume and position, will not stamp identity 
on the dramatis persone ; and amidst de- 
scriptions of scenery, given with antiquarian 
accuracy, we may feel that the characters 
themselves are modern ; their language, pre- 
judices, and knowledge, the growth of the 
present century. It is not casy to cast a 
character in the mould of any age but our 
own: the heroes of most authors are, how- 
ever designated or disguised, rarely other 
than the author's contemporaries: it is far 
easier to show passions and prejudices in 
their essential similarity, than in the modi- 
fications which they derive from peculiar 
eras. A suit of splendid armour and a bald 
head will not present us with a Cvesar, or a 
plumed hat a /enri Quatre. To delineate 
strikingly the leading minds of any period, 
requires a well-digested knowledge of the 
entire period itself; and even this knowledge 
is not sufficient: we still want the grand 
power, that of poetic conception—the grasp, 
the vision, and the tongue of the poet—the 
inspiration, or, to speak less vaguely, the 
imagination which “ draws all things to one” 
—which impersonates the dead oblivious 
past, and breathes into it the breath of life, 
loveliness, and truth—the 
Pard-like spirit beautiful and swift. 

Now, it is in this that the ‘ National Tra- 
gedies’ are deficient: we look for evoked 
minds, and are met ‘by lists of names; we 
desire evidence of the motives, feelings, im- 
a, character, of the mighty ones 

rought before us; and we have speeches 
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and descriptions—good speeches enough, 
and suiliciently well-wrought descriptions ; 
and descriptions that, like the 
moveable heads of certain pasteboard toys, 
would suit any body. We miss the centurion 
spirit of the poet that treats the passions as 
servants; saying to this, “Come, and he 
cometh; and to another, Go, and he goeth; 
and to another, Do this, and he doeth it.” 
We look in vain for one of those scenes, 
lines, or epithets, which individualize "per- 
sons and places in an instant—which flash 
upon the “inward eye” with the bright di- 
rectness of light, and cling to the memory 
as with roots and fibres. It is not fair to 
speak to any modern tragedian of Shakspeare ; 
but we would remind Mr. Pennie of two 
dramas laid in one of “ Britain's early eras,” 
and in which, with very little adventitious 
description, the reader is made to feel that 
the characters lived and moved under au- 
spices widely different from our own; in 
which, too, there are several splendid in- 
stances of the life-giving power of a solitary 
phrase. We allude'to Mrs. Joanna Baillie’s 
*Ethwald’; and would especially specify 
the embryo usurper’s impatient question on 
hearing the chief mentioned who delivered 
his country— 


but speech s 


And did they crown him then ?— 

also, Bertha’s picture of the wandering 
clown, who sits in the court-yard weaving 
osiers, as admirable instances of what we 
mean. But Mr. Pennie’s ‘Dramas’ have 
merit, though not of the kind peculiarly de- 
sired by him. ‘The first, ‘ Arixina,’ is, to 
our taste, the best, and may be read with 
interest. It contains two effective points— 
one where the Arch-Druid discovers, and 
dooms to be sacrificed, the child of the high- 
priestess, whose relationship to the boy in- 
volves, if proved, her own sacrifice; and 
the other, where the British prince dis- 
covers, on his bridal day, that Claudia, to 
obtain him, has murdered her Roman hus- 
band. We give a specimen of the style of 
the book :— 

Arch Druid. By great Bell, 
There is some fatal mystery in this! 
Th’ High Priestess raves ! Take her, ye virgins ! hence. 

Arivina. No, vo, lM never leave thee while L’ve 

strength 

Thus, thus to hold thee fast, till thou hast given 
That infant to these arms. 

irch Druid. Give him to thee ! 
Wouldst thou defile the sun's most holy rites 
With earthly feelings of a mother’s love ? 
Shall these pure virgins see upon the bosom 
Of their high-priestess nursed, a child, and hear 
Her call him son? O, infamy accursed ! 
He shall this instant die ! 


ri. O, take my life 
For his !—I’ll be the bleeding sacrifice— 
I will not let thee go: thus to thy knees 
I cling for merey —let me for him die ; 
Ill be a willing victim to that god 
Before whose fire | minister, so thou 
Wilt bid that infant live. 
Arch Druid. Thou for him die? 
Ari. (unguardedly flinging back her veil). 
Aye, in this bosom plunge to life's deep core 
The blood-stained knife of death! —burn me alive 








Amid yon sparkling flames; but spare, O spare 
This innocent child ! 

Uthyr (shrieks at seeing Arivina). 

Ah, mother! mother! 

Save me, 0 save me from these dreadful men ! 

All the characters, with astonishment and terror. 
Mother ! 

Arch Druid. Pollution! infamy! and horror! 

Ari. No,no! I’m not his mother! No, ye chiefs ! 
Ye kings! ye awful ministers of heaven ! 
He is no son of mine !—torments and racks! 
1 know him not !— Distraction, hell, and darkness! 

U thyr. O! yes, you are my mother: dearest mother! 
Save me, and take me, as you used to do, 
With kisses to your bosom. 

Ari. Ah! believe him not! 
’Tis talse ! the flames of hell are blazing round me— 
Guilt adds to guilt; these are the fruits of crime! 
Where can | turn for mercy! (Aside.) 

Arch Druid(about to give the boy to the sacrificer). 

Bear him hence 

To instant death! 

Ari. Off! touch him not! he is 
A prince’s son. Come to these arms, my child! 

|Snatching Uthyr from the Arch Druid. 

Alas! my boy! thou hast declared the truth— 
I'll perish with my son. 


There are in this volume many minor 
faults, which, apart from the general de- 
ficiency of poetry, it would require little 
trouble to remedy ; but we do not mention 
them, trusting that Mr. Pennie will bring 
his knowledge and ability to the composition 
of prose, in which we shall be happy to meet 
him. Meanwhile, we are glad that the pa- 
tronage of the King, and a noble list of sub- 
scribers, ensure his present laborious effort 
from substantial disappointment. ‘The most 
poctical portions of the work are the ‘ Bardic 
Chaunts.’ 





Travels in the Brazils, by Command of Max- 
imilian Joseph, King of Bavaria, §e. By 
the late Dr. J. B. Von Spix, and Dr. 
C. F. P. Von Martins. 3rd and last vol. 
Munich, 1831. 

Tue third volume of Spix and Martins’ ‘ Tra- 
vels in the Brazils,’ which has recently left 
the Munich press, is replete with novelty of 
detail and scientific research. It is illustrated 
by seven charts, and two plates of miscella- 
neous drawings from nature, and contains the 
result of the travellers’ voyage up the great 
river of Amazons, to its entrance at the bor- 
ders of what has hitherto been termed the 
Spanish Brazils, as well as some account 
of partial explorings along the three tribu- 
tary streams, the Yupura, Rio Negro, and 
Madeira. Nearly a century has elapsed since 
these regions were visited by any member of 
the scientific world; therefore a compari- 
son of the present volume with Condamine’s 
report in 1743, will enable the inquiring 
reader to appreciate the changes, which have 
occurred in this quarter of the New World 
since his times. Having said thus much on 
the contents of the volume, we shall proceed 
to translate such passages from it, as are most 
likely to interest the general reader. 

Whilst at Para, the “ white ant” was the 
occasion of a singular annoyance to the tra- 
vellers— 

“A feeling of unpleasant chill, which ex- 
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tended right across our bodies, awoke us one 
night. We felt about us in the dark, and dis- 
covered a cold greasy-feeling mass, swarming 
onwards across the bed. It was formed by a 
myriad train of Termites, and the linear space, 
which they occupied, running upon and against 
each other at all points, was eighteen inches 
wide. They followed their beat in a straig 
line, without suffering themselves to be disturbed 
by the fate of those who preceded them, and 
had been killed by the application of hot water. 
There was no end to the march of these insects 
until break of day, by which time the slain had 
accumulated to a large basket-fuli. Fortunately, 
they found nothing in the apartment which could 
attract their voracity ; some oil-paintings only 
had been stripped of their colours and canvas.” 





Whilst in the same town, Dr. Martins en- 
joyed an opportunity of witnessing the “ Oro- 
ruca,” which occurs at spring-tides, and is 
ascribed, by the credulous Indian, to the 
malignity of the evil spirit. 

“Thirty minutes after one o'clock, in the 
afternoon,” says Dr. Martins, “I heard a tre- 
mendous roar, like the thunder of a mighty 
waterfall; I turned aside; and a quarter of an 
hour afterwards a lofty wave of water, fifteen 
feet high, made its appearance; it stretched 
across the entire breadth of the river, and rolled 
onwards with great rapidity, the waves thrown 
from the summit being instantly replaced by the 
swell behind. The tumult occasioned by its first 
onset had scarce subsided, when the waters 
again collected into a rampart, reared themselves 
aloft with frightful clatter, and, shaking the 
affrighted banks to their very foundations, rushed 
up the river in the shape of a wall of billows. 
This appearance was the operation of halt-an- 
hour.” 

This phenomenon, we must observe, is not 
peculiar to the Amazons; it occurs in many 
other rivers; the Lynn Bore is well known ; 
and Heber gives a similar account of the 
sudden rise of the Ganges. ‘The rushing of 
the Ororuca, or Pororoca, may however de- 
serve a few more words. It is heard at a 
distance of four or five miles; and the 
velocity with which the wave forces itself 
up the river causes it to overturn every- 
thing in its course: in some places large por- 
tions of the banks are seen hurried along by 
it, and also trees of'a considerable size which 
have been torn up by their roots. It has 
been observed, that it is only in those parts 
of the river where the channel is narrow 
and impeded by sand banks that this phe- 
nomenon prevails. ‘The ravages of the tides 
on this part of the South American coast, as- 
sisted, no doubt, by the current produced by 
the trade winds, are very great; and the coast 
undergoes great changes, by portions of the 
shore, which are matted together by man- 
groves, being swept away to a distant part. 
Instances of this are common, and may, in 
some degree, account for the extreme shallow- 
ness of this part of the ocean. 

In ascending to the mouth of the Xingu, 
which flows from the south, and falls into 
the Amazon, the travellers 
“encountered heaps of floating timber, on 
which animals of various species had taken 
their seats. Here were storks reclining by the 
side of apes, and squirrels aside of ducks; nay, 
there was a trunk of cedar, on which an enor- 
mous crocodile had a tiger-cat for his neighbour; 
each was eyeing the other with a suspicious 
leer, though the crocodile appeared to make 
quite sure of his future prize.” 

It seems that the natives hunt the fish, with 
which this stream abounds beyond all prece- 








dent, with spear and arrow. “ They have 
likewise another weapon—the milky juice of 
a tree, for which the fish have a dainty palate, 
and with which the Indians poison the water.” 

The result of the most diligent inquiries, 
which Dr. Martins and his companions 
could make, has been to convince them, that 
all the accounts we have of the far-famed 
ace of Amazons, are a pure invention. At 
Ocellana, on the Xingu, to 








} 


which is said 


have been their chosen seat, the party were | 


enabled to form an acquaintance with a wan- 
dering tribe of * Muras Indians” 

“ In no quarter,” says their narrative, “ did we 
find the wretched condition of the American sa- 
vage so melancholy and loathsome. Everything 
betokened, that even the first of nature’s wants 
are satisfied in a way very little removed from 
that of the brute creation. Their hut, con- 
structed of short trunks of trees, and covered 
with rushes and palm-leaves, is furnished with 
a low doorway, which serves also for window 
and chimney, and is scarcely longer than a 
swinging mat, made from the peeled bark of a 
tree. They had no household gear whatever: 
the female was quite as sparingly clad as 
her husband and children; the expression of 
their countenances was wild, fitful, and dis- 
gusting; and even a sense of freedom did not 
to lend a smile to a breadth of fea- 
tures, haggard and overshaded with heaps of 
flowing tresses. Every one of their women 
bore, both in their faces and on their bodies, 
the traces of brutal treatment. In person, they 
were broad-moulded, extremely fleshy, and of 
middling stature; their complexion was gene- 
rally a deep brown; they had scarcely any hair 
except upon the head, but in the male, it was 
discernible on the upper lip; and he rendered 
his gloomy physiognomy sull more terrific, by 
the insertion of three immense hog’s-teeth into 
his upper and nether lips. They prepare a 
species of tobacco, which, on the occasion of a 
festival, is blown into the nostrils by means of 
hollowed bones, and produces temporary insa- 





sutlice 


nity, as well as brutal drunkenness ; but this is | 


after the men have interchanged tokens of amity, 
by scourging themselves in pairs with leathern 
straps, until their very blood gushes out. It is 
difficult to discover any motive for this practice. 
* * * Whilst among these Indians, we had 


an opportunity of observing that the custom of | 
| eating earth really exists; clay is the substance 


used, in conjunction with the Mandiocca or 
fish; it is introduced as a supplementary dish. 
We were told, that this custom is widely preva- 
lent; and the only reason, which could be given 
for it was, that it was comfortable to the sto- 
mach.” 

On the Barra, that portion of the Amazons 
which flows above the mouth of the Rio Ne- 
ero, and is known by the Portuguese under 
the name of the “ Solimoes,” settlements of 
the Muras Indians were again discovered. 
* They ccllected in numbers, with the hope 
of purchasing brandy, and, as soon as the 
moon had risen, began their dances and 
inging ; for this purpose, they formed a large 
circle, the men placing themselves on one 
ide, and the women and children on the 
The danso-mania equally infected 
the Indians who accompanied the travellers ; 
and their bacchanalian orgies lasted till 
morning. There is not much of poetry in 
their sones; with the men it was, * lm a 


handsome de’il,—who will share my weal?” 

To which the women responded, “ You are 

a handsome de’il—all women will share your 

weal.” This question and answer were re- 
| iterated, with wild monotony, for hours toge- 
| ther.” 





| ae 
other. 











How singular is the ingenuity, with which 
nature has endued some animals :— 

“In the months of October and November, 
the tortoises collect in innumerable hosts from 
the adjacent lakes, for the purpose of depositing 
their eggs on the islands of sand, which stud 
the river. The site is first selected by a few 
individuals, who examine whether there be a 
sufficient depth of dry sand, and then return to 
the main body. When allis right, the business 
of laying the eggs begins. At night, and parti- 
cularly when there is moonlight, one troop issues 
out of the stream after another. The females 
form a row in the middle, and their far less nu- 
merous, and more diminutive spouses walk be- 
side them for their protection. A dark, moving 
mass now invests the sheet of sand, and the 
creatures move backwards and forwards with so 
much rapidity, that the rustling of their shells 
sounds, amidst the stillness of night, like the 
rattling of carriages at a considerable distance, 
The sandy plain is swiftly ploughed up, and the 
dust it occasions, obscures the horizon. Each 
female lays about a hundred eggs, after which 
operation, she covers the furrow with dry sand; 
and as soon as the sun is risen, the whole swarm 
hie back to the covert of the stream.” 

We here close our translations from this 
valuable and interesting work, safely com- 
mending it, even in these days of all-absorb- 
ing and all-devouring politics, which have 
nearly borne science and literature to their 
grave, unto the hands of the same careful 
translator, who has already “ rendered the 
two preceding volumes into faithful English.” 














Probation, and other Tales. By the Author 
of ‘Selwyn in search of a Daughter.’ 
Edinburgh, 1882. Adam Black. 

Tuts is the age of Tales, and yet every new 
work of that nature convinces us more and 
more that a clear and well-put-together 
story is no easy affair. “To bear is to con- 
quer our fate,” says the riddling motto of 
this book: we have borne, but we are not 
sure that we have conquered ; we have read, 
as we shall presently show, the chief’ story 
with much patience from beginning to end; 
yet we are far from certain of having mastered 
all the secrets of the narrative, or overcome 
all the dark spells which obscurity has cast in 
our way. We are concern d at this, for the 
volume is well written, exhibits considerable 
variety of character, contains many affecting 
and laughable incidents, and abounds in 
dramatic conversations. 

The hero of § Probation’ is Edmund Mere- 
dith, a Londoner; and the story commences 
with his grandfather, a rich merchant, who, 
on losing his housekeeper, looks for a wile, 
whom he finds in the daughter of Mr.Stanley, 
one of the dependents on government. This 
lady the old man purchases by accepting her 
with a portion payable in yearly instalments; 
but her father dies off in a year or two—the 
annual payments perish with him—and her 
husband, coneciving that he died on purpose 
to raud him of his daughter's portion, 
dislikes her accordingly, and extends his 
hatred to her only son, then a child. This 
is well and briefiy related by the author :— 





“The barter was concluded, and its broken- 
spirited victim handed over to her purchaser as 
coolly as the unconscious parchment ratifying 
the bargain. Jane had too little to lose by the 
» to resist when it would have availed her 
nothing. She guessed, if she did not wholly 
penetrate the compact ; and when she saw her 
selfish father once more hold up his head in 
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boyish gaiety, tried to forget that her new com- 
panion was his senior. 

“This poor consolation was not long afforded 
her. In detiance of the best calculations, Mr. 
Stanley died; and my grandfather, who always 
looked on the event as a fraudulent escape from 
his creditors, set himself to save off his daugh- 
ter’s scanty comforts the portion he - failed 
to realize. Jane cared little for this. She had 
always known privation, and habit had inured 
her to submission ; and beside the cradle of an 
infant boy, she soon ceased to regret her father, 
or to dislike her husband. 

“It was no wonder, however, if under such 
circumstances her whole soul centered in her 
child, or that she loved him all the better for 
resembling in no one point of feature or cha- 
racter his low-born and low-minded father. 
With the personal advantages of poor Mr. Stan- 
ley, he united, unfortunately, too much of his 
aristocratic improvidence of disposition; and 
all who saw the boy, high-spirited, bold and in- 
dependent as he grew up, under even a tyran- 
nical parent, doubted that father’s power to 
tame the youthful spirit to his own plebeian 
level! ‘Mr. Meredith may save himself the 
trouble!’ was the general remark; ‘that boy 
will no more plod at a desk than a racer will 
d ina mill! He is a gentleman and a 

soldier every inch of him, aud it is a pity he 
should ever be anything else !’” p. 8-9. 















Nor was the “general remark” far wrong. 
The offspring of this mercantile negotiation, 
when he grows up to manhood, dislikes the 
day-book and ledger—falls in love with, and 
mairies, the pale, and hectic, and interesting 
Miss Aspinall—obtains a commission in the 
army—quarrels with his father, and finally 





sails with his wife and his son Edmund, the 
hero of this tale, tothe East Indies. it ean 
be guessed at once that our pale and hectic 


heroine is doomed to a short career. ‘The 
rate of 
England, and she embarks with her husband. 
On the voyage, however, on learning from 
an American captain—a class of men excel- 
ling in the art of spinning queer yarns—that 
reertain Dr. Aspinall, sich andci nele, resides 
in New York, and has no one to be his heir, 
she concludes that he is of her kindred, and 
on thi $ SUppos ition sails to Ame ‘rae | lady 
whounde rtoo! kanexp edition on such vi isionary 
crounds would be disappointed anywhere save 
ina novel: she has, howe ‘ver, an interview 
with the doctor—her claims to relationship 
are admitted by this pearl of the west—and 
she is entered in his will for a round sum. She 
then sails for England—a storm finds her near 
her native coast—the ship founders, and she 
perishes with her husband, leaving Edmund 
Meredith, the grandson of o! ds ven per cent. 
of ‘Change Alley, to the mercy of the raging 
sea, a hen-coop, and the kindness of . nig 
Norton, a sailor. ‘The orphan boy escapes, 
and lives with his preserver—is e: ompe led ee 
become a sort of tumbling mendicant on the 
public road, to pick up hé lfpe nee from bene- 
volent passengers 
being 
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‘ly fod by a parish spoon, when 
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ac 


makes him 
— with the second wife, ne »wly be- 
»the widow, of his grandfather. This 
sa good sort of woman; she installs Ed- 
mund in her husband's fortune, on very in- 
different testimony of his , 
duees him to polished life, and the n dies out 
of the way, that he may enjoy it as he chooses 
He hardly knows what to do with his 
wealth—he gambles—turns horse-racer— 
and is on the point of ruin, when he sees an 








identity—intro- 





India compels her to think of 


and is in a fair way of 








ghadiuund for ‘ites to old Dr. Aspinal , 
the “ yellow flower” of the American fores 

As he is enjoying, in imagination, his one 
fortune, he discovers a claimant in Pauline 
Clitheroe, a blooming Canadian damsel—he 
gets into her company in the Manch 
coach—saves her life at the expense 
broken arm—falis in love with her, anil, 
after many vicissitudes of fortune, as well as 
hope, obtains her as his wife, through the 
interposition of a certain Scottish sibyl, 
Sydney Hume by name. 

The abstract which we have made oi this 
story is somewhat plain and straightforward ; 
but in the original there are more loops than 
there are links in Forth; even the doub le- 
bowline hitch, which the wily Ulysses cast 
on the rope which fastened his sea-chest, is 
arunning loop compared to the intricacies 
and involvements of * Probation.’ ‘The chief 
charm of the story abides, in our opinion, 
with our old Scottish friend Mrs. Sydney 
ilume, who, at the age of seventy years or 

has so many attractions of person and 
mind and tongue, that she fairly outshines 
her more blooming companions. The Cana- 
dian mother of Pauline, too, has many touches 
of true nature in her character. We have 
marked many passages for quotation and 
praise, and a few for censure; but we must 
quit the book, though not without wishing 
to see the author again in a better-regulated 
story. 











EE 
The Privy Purse Expenses of King Henry 
the Eighth, from November 1529 to De- 
cember 1532, with Litroductory Remarks 
and Lilustrative Notes. By Nicholas 

Nicolas, Esq. London, Pickering. 
A.ruoucu the volume before us cannot rank 
among the liter: novelties of the day, we 
have yet no hesitation ii claiming for it the 
reader’s attention. It is the merit and 
advantage of works that throw light on ob- 
scure points of history, or contribute to illus- 
trate the manners of our forefathers, that 
they are never out of d: As the two 
similar works, by Mr. Madden and the present 
writer, have so lately come under our notice, 
this volume, too, (although earlier in point 
of publication,) seems necessary to complete 
the series. 

With the character of these Household 
Books, the reader has already, in our former 
reviews, been made acquainted—the volume 
before us yields to neither of the works 
lately noticed, in the light that it throws 
both on the general character of the t 
and of the peculiar tastes 
the monarch. We have 
ments for alms and for 
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paied to the fellowe, w" the dauncing dogge, 
in rewarde,” is one of the entries; and the 
“fellowe” reecived, at a period when the royal 
allowed but 12/. per annum 
ihe sum of twenty shillings! 
dispro portioned as it may 
appear, is, however, quite cast into shade 
by the liberality, or rather extravagance, of 
the following donation :—** Paied to one 
Dompe Peter Tremesin, that dyd ryde two 
horses at once, by w ive of rewarde,C, corons,” 
that is, 23/. Gs. 8d.! What might not have 
been Bucvon’ s good fortune, lad he but lived 
three hundred yearsago! ‘The other entries 
consist mostly of payments for plate, jewel- 
lery, mereery, wines, and those dainties 
(chiefly fruits and confectionery) which, not 
being ranked among the general provisions 
for the royal table, were paid for from the 
privy purse. 

la the former volumes, as well as in this, 
the entries under the last head afford muc +h 
amusing information, on a subject on which 
singular aimisapprekension prevails. = An 
anxiety to represent our forefathers, in regard 
to dress, furniture, and food, as little better 
than savag is evident in the writings 
of the second and third-rate historians. 
Thus, the silly story that Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, if she wished for a sallad, was forced 
to send over to Flanders for one, duly finds 
a place in every popular history of England ; 
—thus, too, the strange assertion, that most 
of the fruits now in use were not introduced 
here until the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is reiterated in almost every work on 
horticulture. ‘The incorrectness of both these 
statements is amply shown by numerous 
each cf these volumes. In the 
one now before us, “ sallad” is repeatedly 
mentioned as being brought by the king’s 
gardeners from Richmond and Greenwich— 
lettuce is frequently mentioned—and arti- 
chokes, to which, from the numerous en- 
tries, it would appear that Henry was very 
partial. Many kinds of fruits are mentioned 
—grapes, peaches, apricots, quinces, and 
medlars, besides the more common 
» occasion a “ rewarde” is given to 
the gardener at Hampton Court, for bringing 
to the “ King: melons and cucum- 
hers. As this is the only place where me- 
lons an cucumbers are mentioned, and as 
the date is October the 8th, it seems highly 
probable that they were newly introduce, 
and that some difliculty had been found in 
bringing them to perfection. 

The opinion, that during the middle 
ages, our forefathers were almost destitute 
of fruit or vegetables, is very erroneous. 
That they were supplied to the extent, 
or with anything like the variety of the 
present day, is not to be maintained; 
but still, the diet of the middle and lower 
will be found not greatly to have 
varied from the days of the Plantagenets to 
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the middle of the last century. In a very 
curious narrative of a monk, respecting the 
founding of (we believe) Fountain’s Abbey, 


in the twelfth century, he tells us, that for 
the two or three first years, i consequence 
‘ attle, they lived but 
‘we have bread and 
cheese, butter, and ale, and in time we shall 
mae beef and mutton.” This is the state- 
| ent of the inmate of a poor convent, and 
his description of their provisions may there- 
fore be well taken for that of the middle and 
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lower classes. He goes on to lament that 
the soil is too barren for a vineyard; but 
mentions that the garden is well supplied 
with pot-herbs. Of these he gives no de- 
scription; but from nearly contemporary 
notices, we may place among them coleworts, 
onions, peas, beans, chervil, radishes, a vege- 
table called poret, which is considered to 
have been carrot, or perhaps beet, and the 
whole class of what are termed sweet herbs. 
There is a curious enumeration of many of 
these, in a passage of Pierce Plowman, where 
he laments that, having eaten up his old 
store of corn, and the present harvest being 
yet green, he can buy neither fowl, goose, 
nor pig, but must be content with curds, 
cream, two green cheeses, coleworts, peas, 
beans, and, worse than all to an Englishman, 
oat cakes and loaves of bean flower. An 
amusing paper might be written on the hatred, 
the absolute hatred, of our forefathers, to 
every species of bread, save that which was 
made of what they emphatically termed 
“clean wheat.” Although Sir John For- 
tescue might boast that the courage of an 
Englishman was nourished by his beef and 
mutton, the bold yeomen of the middle ages 
would rather have assigned it to eating white 
bread ; for to their minds, the old proverb of 
“changing the white loaf for the brown,” 
spoke volumes of degradation and misery. 
The before-mentioned quotation from Pierce 
Plowman affords a strong illustration of the 
feelings, even of the lowest class, on this sub- 
ject, in the reign of Edward the Third. He 
states, that when the new corn began to be 
sold, then 

Woulde no beggar eat bread that in it beanes were, 


But of coket, and clemantyne, orelse clene wheate ; 
Ne no ha'fpeny ale, in no wise drynke ;— 





and he also tells us, that the labourers too, 
not merely had white bread, but that they 
altogether refused worts and bacon, and chose 
for dinner fresh meat, or else “fysh fried or 
baked.” It is curious to observe how little, 
in the lapse of many centuries, the popular 
taste, in regard to articles of diet, has changed. 
White bread, roasted meat, rich puddings or 
pastry, are still as much the taste of the middle, 
and lower classes too, as in the days of Frois- 
sart, when he remarked, that while the 
French love everything in the form of pot- 
tage, the Englishman thinks nothing of his 
meal, unless it consist of roast meat. 

We have before remarked, that the common 
kinds of fruits were known here at a far 
earlier period than that commonly imagined. 
In acurious poem of Lydgate, called ‘ Lon- 
don Lykpeny,’ he mentions strawberries and 
cherries as being cried about the streets. 
This was at the commencement of the 15th 
century. He also, in another poem, places, 
among “fruites whiche more comon_ be,” 
quennings (probably quinces), peaches, cos- 
tards (a general name for apples), and war- 
dens—that favourite fruit of our forefathers, 
which was no other than our baking pear. 
But, however plentiful the more common 
kinds of fruit might be during the middle 
ages, still our forefathers seem to have looked 
upon them with a degree of suspicion, not 
even in the present day entirely unknown; 
and to have preferred fruits either dried or 
preserved, to those which could only be eaten 
in a fresh state. Thus, in the curious bills 
of fare, which the industry of Dr. Pegge and 
other antiquaries have preserved to us, we 
find numerous notices of quaint and elaborate 





dishes, composed of warden-pears or quinces. 
The last-mentioned fruit, now so seldom seen, 
was, during the sixteenth century, so great a 
favourite, that quince pies, quince jelly, and 
quince marmalade, figure among the most 
common presents from the lady housewives 
of the court to Elizabeth of York, to Henry, 
and to his daughter Mary. Our limits will 
not admit their introduction, nor would our 
fair album-writing readers feel interested on 
the subject, else we could place before them 
sixteen recipes for various ways of preserving 
quinces only—recipes taken from that choice 
manual, the ‘ Ladyes Delyghte,’ and doubtless 
delighted in by some of the fairest dames and 
damsels of the court of Elizabeth. This strong 
partiality of our forefathers for preserved 
fruits, was probably the reason why, at so 
early a period, almonds and raisins, dates and 
figs, formed so extensive an article of com- 
merce. Many a worthy housewife, when 
busied in preparing her Christmas pies, would 
be amazed to learn that her great great grand- 
mother, of some four hundred years since, 
was engaged at the self-same period of the 
year, in the self-same occupation; yet so it 
was ;—and in the list of “‘pontage dues,” in 
1305, for keeping in repair that bridge which 
in a few months longer will cease to be, we 
find, that for every hundred weight of almonds, 
a penny was to be paid; for every frail of 
figs and raisins, one halfpenny; and for 
every pound of dates, one farthing—dues 
which seem to prove that, even at that early 
period, these foreign fruits were far from 
being unattainable delicacies. Another entry 
in this list will awaken surprise in many of 
our readers—it is that of sugar. This most 
important article of modern domestic use, is 
here mentioned as subject to a duty of one 





enny the hundred weight ; and as it is placed | 
a 5 | 


under the same head with liquorice, orpi- 
ment, and alum, it would seem to be no very 
uncommon luxury. Spices, too, were very 
early known, and were in great request. 
Cloves, cinnamon, and pepper are mentioned 
in the list before referred to, and are charged 
with the duty of two-pence on every hundred 
weight; mace is also mentioned; and from 
Chaucer we find that nutmegs were in com- 
mon use. Indeed, in the culinary arrange- 
ments of our forefathers, spices held a far 
more prominent station than they do at the 
present day ; while their preserves and con- 
fectionery were of the most delicate, as well 
as expensive kind. We need not say more 
on this subject to prove how little dependence 
can be placed on these views of the habits and 
manners of our ancestors during the middle 
ages, which find a place in the popular essays 
on the subject; or to show how important, 
as contributions towards the history of the 
progress of society, are volumes like the 
present. 





Letters of Eminent Men, addressed to Ralph 
Thoresby, F.RS.; now first published 
from the originals. 2 vols. London, 1832. 
Colburn & Bentley. 

Turse volumes have come to hand too late 

for anything like a critical and careful ex- 


amination. We shall, however, to gratify 
the reader’s curiosity, extract one or two 
letters. 


“ From John Evelyn, Esq. 
Berkley-street, December 31, 1698. 
“ Sir,—In acknowledgment of your courteous 
and instructive letter, this should sooner have 





come to congratulate the recovery of your health, 
(for which I am heartily glad,) had not an in- 
disposition ofanother nature (my often bleeding) 
with some other impediments, kept me from 
holding my head down to write so easily as I 
was wont to do. I have now (I thank God) 
been so free from that inconvenience for some 
days, that I take the first opportunity of writing 
to my friends again, among whom, give me 
leave to honour myself with the acquisition of 
one so obliging as Mr. Thoresby, to overlook 
and pass by the many detects of my rambling 
book; which, that you may no longer borrow 
from others, I would present you with a copy 
of, could I think it worth your acceptance. 
“The medals which I speak of in miniature, 
were long since painted by a German virtuoso 
of Frankendale, and sent me to Paris by one 


| who formerly kept the famous cabinet of the 
| great Earl of Arundel, whom I mention. Ihave 


put them in frames, and covered them with 
glasses before them, and left them in my closet 
in the country, with all that I have of medals 
and valuables besides; but both which, either 
for number or consideration, come far short of 
what I find you are the possessor of. Those 
which you have relating to the English, (had I 
been so fortunate to have met with all here) 
would exceedingly have adorned and supplied 
those gaps which occur in that part of my book, 
as well as that where I mention what a curious 
person here has collected of heads and effigies; 
but which I believe is much inferior to yours, 
Of other prints, there are some of my acquain- 
tance who have lately made very ample collec- 
tion (since auctions have exposed the libraries 
of so many persons who were alike curious,) 
of the best masters’ works; store of which, I 
doubt not but you must needs have found in 
those of my Lord Fairfax’s, who, indeed, I have 
been told by one who was acquainted with Mr. 
Rushworth, (formerly his Lordship’s secretary,) 
was a great lover of those diversions, even in 
the midst of his less innocent martial under- 
takings; and I am glad they happened to fall 
into your hands, before they were dissipated. 

“ As to letters and autographs of eminent 
and famous persons, I was once master of a 
glorious assembly by abundance of original 
papers, which a relation of mine, who had the 
disposal of the inventory of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, prime minister of state to Queen Elizabeth, 
made me a present of; among which were 
divers letters under the hands of the then Em- 
peror, Kings of France, Spain, Denmark, Swe- 
den; Electors, &c. and other potentates, ambas- 
sadors, &c. with sundry other original papers, 
relating to the weightiest matters of state then 
on foot; besides not a few I had gotten of most 
of the considerable in public employment during 
the reign of King James L., together with a 
great number of their seals; and was still aug- 
menting, till the late Duke of Lauderdale, hear- 
ing I had some among them of the Maitlands, 
his ancestors, and others under the hand of 
Mary Queen of Scots, came to my house under 
pretence of a visit; but, indeed, to borrow the 
perusal of them for a few days, with promise to 
return them in a very short time; but, like a 
true Scotsman, never intending it: And for all 
the instances I could make, putting me off, till 
himself dying, his library was sold, and I be- 
reaved of a treasure I greatly valued, and though 
I sought for them when the books were exposed, 
my papers would not be found. This, with what 
else I lost of what I lent Dr. Burnet, mentioned 
as received of me for his History of the Refor- 
mation (pretended to have been lost by the neg- 
ligence of the printers,) did so break and inter- 
rupt my collection, that I easily parted with 
those few were yet left to a friend of mine mn 
this town, who had begun to gather; but who 
(cautioned by my credulity) will not be so easily 
imposed upon. But thus, Sir, have I been de- 
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prived of being able to gratify that laudable 
design of your’s, in which I wish you better 
success. 

“The famous sculptor, Nanteuil, (celebrated 
by Monsieur Perault) engraved my picture when 
J was a very young man; but this being now 
above forty years since, (hex quanto mutatus !) 
js no more me. The plate is still among my 
other trifles, and if there be any print of it re- 
maining, for it is near thirty years since any 
were taken off, I will send you one when I come 
to them, which I fear I shall not be able to do 
till the summer, if God so long continue the life 
of, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“J. EVELYN.” 


“ From (Burnet) the Bishop of Salisbury. 
“ Salisbury, 6th June, 1699. 

“ Most Honoured Sir,—I am much beholding 
to my Lord Archbishop of York his Grace, for 
procuring me the acquaintance of so worthy and 
so ingenious person as you are, and I wish I 
may have opportunities given me to express 
the value | have for you, and my readiness to 
serve you. I thank you for the advertisement 
that you are pleased to give me concerning those 
Latin Bibles that you have consulted. ‘That in 
octavo cannot be ancient, for it is not much 
above three hundred years since there were any 
Bibles written in that form. There are several 
ways of judging of the copies; by the vellum, 
the ink, the abbreviations, the way of pointing, 
the capital characters, and the point over the i, 
at first onlyadash. So, unless the antiquity of 
your copies can be well fixed, no sure argument 
can be drawn from them. Howsoever, I thank 
you for your diligence and zeal. 1 wish I could 
at present gratify your desire about the writing 
of the blind woman; but as yet I cannot, for I 
am rebuilding that part where my closet was, 
and by this means all my papers are now lying 
in much confusion. I have been secing for it, 
but must let it alone at this time. Nexttime I 
come into the country, I will be more in order; 
and I hope I shall be able to gratify you in that 
small matter, but shall look for greater occasions 
to let you see how much I am, most honoured 
Sir, 

“Your most humble and most obedient servant, 
“G. Sarum.” 

There is a pleasant conceit in the follow- 

ing letter. 
“ From Mr. Jonathan Priestley. 
“ Winteredge, Jan 12, 1707. 

“Worthy Sir,—I write this to acquaint you 
that I think I can send you another parcel of 
papers that will please you, particularly a letter 
of the manner of my Lord Wharton's death, 
which was an euthanasia, 7. e. an easy and com- 
jortable death, which I wonder no one adds as 
an Appendix to the Reward of Charity in Tur- 
ner, Xe. It hath been my observation, that 
persons extraordinarily charitable, God hath fre- 
quently lengthened out their days to a great age, 
and vouchsafed them an easy passage out of this 
world: witness this worthy Lord, famous Mr. 
Gouge, who at eighty years of age died in his 
sleep; the present worthy Lady Hewly, whose 
life, I verily believe, the Lord ‘continues to do 
good; the Lady Vere; the Lady Darcy of the 
north, so called,—the text at whose funeral was, 
‘In all places where this Gospel is preached 
shall be told what this woman hath done,’ I 
could instance in many others: Bishop Usher, 
Sir Julius Cwxsar, &c. but I shall not impose 
this my opinion upon any, but do think it is 
generally so, Charity in a twofold respect I 
find much commanded and commended in Scrip- 
ture. Charity, that is love one to another, and 

charity to the distressed members of Christ, in- 








“+* Mrs. Walkier of Geneva, who ‘ lost her sight 
when but a year old.’” See Burnet to R. Boyle, Let. 
li, P.S. Travels, (1737) p. 95.” 





somuch that the process at the great day seems 
to go upon it; yet little insisted upon by minis- 
ters, or practised by us, &c. 

‘* Sir, I desire to know whether you have Dr. 
Sampson’s and Mr. Woodcock’s Collection of 
Remarkable Stories, which I would desire to 
see; and also request you to send Scarlet’s epi- 
taph, the Peterborough sexton, at large, wherein 
you will oblige, 

“ Your very friend, 
“ JONATHAN PRIESTLEY.” 


Geological Sketches and Glimpses of the An- 
cient Earth. By Maria Hack. London, 
1832. Harvey & Darton. 

Possessep of a vigorous intellect, which has 

been actively employed in the acquisition of 

varied knowledge, and applied to the inves- 
tigation of truth, Mrs. Hack might have 


; written for educated adults, had she not 


modestly preferred instructing children. All 
her productions, from her Stories of Animals 
to the volume before us, prove her earnest 
devotion to the good of the rising generation 
—those who must be our “ second selves 
when we are gone.” By a happiness of illus- 
tration and a judicious selection of facts, she 
renders subjects interesting to the juvenile 
mind, that a common mode of treating would 
make dry and uninviting. ‘There is, too, in 
her style a peculiar sweetness of manner, 
which wins the heart while the information 
stores the head. In ‘ Harry Beaufoy’ Mrs. 
Hack manifested her facility in rendering 
philosophical arguments plain to the mind of 
achild. In the Sketches before us, the boy 
has become the youth, but still we recognize 
the identity of “little Harry,” though he has 
(to quote the preface), ‘like the éléve of the 
honest Dominie, grown much taller since the 
last interview.” The natural curiosity of the 
human mind, concerning all that lies around 
us, has ever been most developed in youth ; 
and works pepularly exhibiting the natural 
sciences, their facts, and the truths deducible 
from them, have ever been favourites with the 
young. But for Geology, little that we know 
of has been attempted in an attractive form. 
Enveloped in visionary theories, the forma- 
tion of the earth remained a mystery only to 
be speculated upon by the learned; whilst 
the absurd notion, that all natural truth was 
contained in the volume of revealed religion, 
checked inquiry and forbade investigation. 
Thus circumscribed, few materials could 
exist for a popular volume on the subject. 
Within the last few years, however, the 
labours of British and foreign geologists have 
brought to light very many facts, by which 
alone any approximation to the true theory 
of the earth can be formed ; from these Mrs. 
Hack has selected the most striking, and has 
arranged them with great judgment. Her 
own strong mind acting upon the knowledge 
afforded by the best writers, has enabled her 
to give an enlarged view of her subject; 
whilst the adoption of the interlocutory style, 
affords her an opportunity, which she seldom 
neglects, of enlivening the technicalities of 
system by anecdotes and illustration. What 
is yet more important, she connects mental 
effort with moral and religious use, and con- 
stantly directs the youthful mind, to consider 
second causes but as effects of the great pri- 
mary cause; she ever sets forth the great 
Creator, who, “in wisdom hath made all his 
works.” The volume has a scientific value, 
but there is no assumption of science, and 





no indulgence in speculation; facts are stated 
as they are found, with the authorities care- 
fully marked; the young reader is led gra- 
dually from the exhibition of facts, to their 
effects—from the discovery of a fossil shell, to 
the climate and productions of the antedilu- 
vian world. Wedded to no system, there is 
no misrepresentation ; nor are general infer- 
ences founded upon isolated evidence. The 
volume is embellished with several well ex- 
ecuted plates, and useful geological maps and 
sections, of which we would specify ‘ Boun- 
daries of Volcanic Regions,’ as giving a 
synoptical view of the many volcanoes in ex- 
istence, and their probable connexion with 
each other. 





FROHIBITED CORRESPONDENCE. 

Briefe aus Paris, 1830-183 Letters from 
Paris. By Lewis Borne. 2 vols. 12mo. 
{Second Notice.] 

Nor a single volume of the least importance 
has been published within the last fortnight, 
which had not been previously reviewed in the 
Atheneum. The same strange dearth conti- 
nues, and, therefore, we think our readers will 
be well pleased to have some further translation 
from this celebrated work. It may be as well 
to premise, that Borne is, by birth, a Jew, 
and a native of Frankfort on the Maine ; in 
his youth, therefore, he suffered all the galling 
misery of such a position in society, and, 
although now more than forty years of age, 
and long since, by baptism, free from the 
restraints to which the descendants of Abra- 
ham are, even in this tolerant age, subjected 
in his native city, he seems still to remember 
this helot’s collar which he once wore, and to 
nurse that hatred which the “ wrongs of all 
his tribe’? would almost excuse—the scowl is 
still on his brow, and his pen is dipped in 
wormwood rather than ink. But there are, 
as there ever must be where there is genius, 
touches of gentleness, and love, and humanity 
in his writings, that reconcile us to the man, 
and make us regret that his passions and his 
reason were not developed under more gentle 
and genial influences. His most bitter in- 
dignation is poured out against his own coun- 
trymen: he calls the Germans a nation of 
lacqueys, not slaves—and prophesies, that 
should they ever arouse themselves from their 
abject servility and baseness, they will be led 

on by the Jews! 

“ Slavery only brings unhappiness, but it does 
not degrade ; subserviency makes a man con- 
temptible. I would rather have a Don Miguel 
for a master than what is called a mild and just 
German prince : people, at least respect power, 
while they fear and fetter it. We tame cattle 
are allowed to move about freely, because our 
rulers know that we regularly return to the 
stable at night, and come every hour in the day, 
when we are whistled for. Butlet a sheep take 
it into his head to play the lion, and you will 
speedily see our mild and just shepherd turn into 
a tiger. Soft pliancy renders even a cannon 
ball innoxious; it pierces stone and iron, but 
sticks fast in a dunghill.” 

Speaking of the exertions lately made by 
the Jews at Frankfort for their emancipation, 
Borne writes :— 

“T expect nothing from a Jewish committee 
and their scribbling. They are Germans, like 
the rest. They labour under a sad delusion: they 
are ruined by their honesty. ‘They still fancy 
that to gain their point nothing is necessary but 
to prove it just. They talk of liberty asa lawyer 
would talk for a possession—as if arguments 
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would serve them—as if everything which could 
be said in favour of the freedom and the civil 
rights of the Jews had not been exhausted 
half a century ago. The tyrant knows it as 
well as the slave. ‘The plunderer, who robs us, 
labours under no error; he knows well what he 
is doing. Itis not to the understanding, but to 
the heart, we must address ourselves—to those 
of our opponents as well as to those of our par- 
tisans. Hearts must be touched or pierced ; the 
word must be a sword; tyranny must be perse- 
cuted with daggers, with derision, hate, and 
contempt, and not waited on and reasoned with, 
and followed with lumbering arguments.” 

Speaking of Luther, Birne writes— 

“O Luther! how miserable has he made us! 
He robbed us of our passions, and gave us rea- 
son; he robbed us of faith, and gave us know- 
ledge; he taught us how to calculate, and robbed 
us of that courage which never calculates. He 
gave us liberty three centuries before it was due 
to us, and the knavish discount has consumed 
nearly the whole capital. What little we re- 
ceived, he paid, like a genuine cashless German 
publisher, in books; and if now, when all other 
nations receive their rights, we ask for our 
liberty, we are told, You had it long since— 
here is the Bible.” 

The following is strange and fanciful :— 





“It must be far from heaven to earth; for if | 


the sun could see the horrors committed amone 
men, he would fly with terror, and never more 
return! A battle on land, is a game of love, 
compared with a fight at sea. There man dies 
but once, and finds rest in the bosom of his 
maternal earth; but here, he dies through all 
the elements, and no flower springs up on his 
grave. There, the earth drinks up the warm 
blood as it is shed; here, on the hard floor of 
the ship it stands, deep, clotted and cold—men 
are smashed, shivered. 

Borne scatters his sarcasms on so many 
sects and parties, that it is difficult to collect 
his own opinions. ‘Lhe following, however, 
may be read as his “ confession of faith,” 
and we leave the reader to master its 
ing :— 

w Thus I think. [fc who is so unhappy as 
not to believe in a God, is not utterly miserable 
ifhe believes in a Devil; and even he who has no 
belief in a Devil, would be still more miserable, 
if he had no faith in a priest. Do but believe! 
What is man without trust and belicf?—a fine 
flower in a glass of water, without root and per- 
manence. But what is the unbelief of others to 
me? I have my God: it is your business to see 
how you can do without him. 1 cannot under- 
stand, why believers are so intolerant towards 
unbelievers. It is like the arrogance of nobles 
and priests. Religious people regard heaven 
as a kind of court, and look with contempt on 
all who have not the entré like themselves.” 

Speaking of Lord Byron, of whose charae- 
ter and genius, he professes himself an ardent 
admirer, he observes— 

“ Byron stood in the same hostile attitude 
towards God, that he did towards man. ‘The 
way to belief, leads through disbelief. The un- 
believing, the indifferent, don’ tdeny God; they 
don’t think of him, and die like infants, without 
sin and without virtue. But the disbelievine 
deny God; they fight against belief before 
they embrace it; and their defeat is their vic- 
tory. Sir Walter Scott has said of Byron, that 
in after-life he would turn Roman Catholic. 
This would certainly have happened, if Byron 
had lived to a greater age.” 

It might have been expected, that, on a 
man of Borne’s temperament, the Polish in- 
surrection would make a deep impression, 
His exultation at the first news of the suc- 
cesses of this heroic people, are consequently 


mean- 





as electrifying, as his lamentations at their 
ultimate defeat are bitter and heart-rending : 
but he takes courage in the midst of his 
erief, and exclaims— 

“We will not therefore despair, for liberty 

vill lose nothing by their defeat. The heirs 
enh been lessened, the inheritance will be the 
greater. Poland js laid as a sced-corn in the 
earth; and the seed will rise gloriously. The 
blood which has been spilt, cries so loud, that 
even deaf heaven hears it; and God will send, 
though too late for help, yet not too late for re- 
venge. © © & 

“Ww hy do you always mourn only for the 
Poles? ~ Are ‘the Russians not more to be pi- 
tied? The Poles either die the enviable death 
of heroes, or they live for freedom. The Rus- 
sian, on the contrary, placed between the cruel 
scythe and the disgraceful knout, 
own slavery, is slaughtered like a beast, or con- 
vers, like a butcher’s dog, for his master.” 





at 
1 

But our readers may be tired of these po- 
litical and passionate tirades, and therefore 
we shall conclude. 








Fauna Boreali-Americani, or, the Sn 
of the Northern Parts of British Ameri 
Part I1., Birds. By W. Swainson, Esq. 

and John Richardson, M.D. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1832. Murray. 
We think it well to announce the publication 
of this splendid work, although we have not 








had time to examine it with other than ad- 
miri the plates are quite admirable, 
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collection of ‘Hymns a 
r to his children, as a 
are never from his 
remembrance has grown into our 
allections since we ad the pl 
knowing him; even at 0d dinner he almost won 
us back to good-humour, by the confidence with 
which he trusted to his impulses, and laughed 
and talked as men only dare laugh and talk 
whose worst thoughts ‘can but excite a 
humoured smile. We have always a suspicion 
of men who never forget themselves. We like, 
in this stitched s ‘ixpenny trifle, the home recol- 
lections with which it is grace 1—they will work 
upon the young heart as powerfully as either 
the pray 
some specimen of the work, and shall make 
election of the shortest, a prayer that, for its 





nood- 








universal sympathy, is worthy the honour of 


selection. 
“ Evening Prayer for Week Days. 
* Accept of my thanks, O Lord, for thy pre- 
servation of me through this day. Pardon any 


sins of which I have been guilty in any part of 


it; and take me under thy protection through 
another night. Thou watchest over thy people 
by night and by day, so that nothing can harm 
those who are followers of that which is good. 
Bless all those who are near and dear to me. 
May my relations be related to Christ, my 
friends be the friends of the Redeemer, my be- 
nefactors partake of thy spiritual bounty, and 
my enemies partake of thy pardoning mercy. 
Sympathize, O Lord, with the poor and dis- 
tressed; supply their wants and sanctify their 
troubles: and enable me to improve the health 
which thou givest me, so that, when I die, I 
may have the testimony of my conscience that 
I have lived with thee; for wall that I ask is for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

A Treatise on Geometry. | By R.W allace, A.M. 

Glasgow: Griffin & Co. 

Turis is, in many respects, the most valuable 
treatise on Geometry that has yet been pro- 


id Prayers is | 


leasure of 


fights for his | 


rs or the hymns; but we must give | 





duced for the use of schools: the author has 
demonstrated the elements of Euclid with equal 
brevity and perspicuity, and the deducible ques- 
tions he has appended, will afford the young 
mathematician exercises equally pleasant and 
profitable. Some of the changes made in Eu- 
clid’s system, appear to us very questionable, 
especially the omission of the axioms and pos- 
tulates. One of the greatest advantages resulting 
from the study of Geometry, is the habit of 
accurate demonstration which it forms; but this 
accuracy is lost, when principles, however self- 
evident, are ¢aciftly assumed as true. Mr. Wal- 
lace succeeds worse with the doctrine of parallel 
lines than any of his predecessors; his demon- 
stration of Prop. 27, Book I, is a monstrous 
paralogism; he argues, that because all lines 
possessing a certain quality are parallel, that, 
therefore, all parallel lines possess that quality ; 

he might just as well say, that because all equal 
triangles are equivalent, all equivalent triangles 
must be equal. Neither do we approve of his 
definition of proportional magnitude ; that given 
in Elrington’s edition of the Elements, is far more 
easy of application—namely, that four magni- 
tudes are proportional, when a submultiple 
of the first is contained in the second, as often as 
an equi-submultiple of the third is contained 
in the fourth. This definition includes the case 
of the incommeusurables, one too important to 
be omitted. ‘To the deducible theorem on 
the first book, that the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled isosceles triangle is not trisected by lines 
trisecting the right angle, it should be added, 
that it will be trisected by lines joining the rigit 
angle to the remote angles of the square of the 
hypothenuse, and that these lines are them- 
selves cut by the hypothenuse in a point of tri- 
section. A few propositions such as this, illus- 
trating the length to which Geometry can go 
without the aid of Proportion, would greatly 
enhance the value of this estimable little work. 


Christianity a Divine Revela 
the Christian Religion againsi 
Infidelity. By Robert Broadley, 
Eccles, Lancashire. London, 
Treacher & Arnot. 

Few subjects have been so ably discussed as 
the evidences of Christianity; and we cannot 
expect originality in any general defence : but 
the peculiar form which infidelity assumes in 
different ages, calls for a different statement of 
the same evidences—an altered mode of using 
the same weapons ; and we took up Mr.Broad- 
ley’s book in the hope of finding the old anti- 
dote dispensed under some new form, but we 
have been disappointed. He writes, to use his 
own words, “ because he thinks a good cause 
cannot have too many champions, and because 
he thinks that he can produce something that 
will suit the peculiar tone of modern philoso- 
phical objections.” This hope, however, he 
has failed to realize. A very few of the common- 
place sophisms of infidelity are quoted, and are 
met by assertion, tautolo; xy, and repetition. We 
lament this, because it gives the semblance of 
advantage to the opponent; and because it is 
a fresh proof that Christianity has been more 
deeply wounded by the injudiciousness of its 
friends than the malice of its enemies. We are 
glad, however, to give to Mr. Broadley the 
merit of sincere intention to serve the cause 
which he advocates, by the expression of his 
own deep conviction of its truth. 
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Works of Lord Byron, Vol. II. 
Tue second volume of Murray’s new edition of 
Byron is fully equal to the first in the beauty of 
its embellisments. One of these is the p: alace 
of Ali Pacha, a strange picturesque pile ; and 
the other is a view of Constantinople, ‘small 
indeed, and limited, but exquisitely pretty. 
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There are some alterations and additions made 
to the text of the quarto, in this re-publication. 
It is now certain that the poet planned, and 
even wrote, much of his 
Scotch Reviewers,’ before that fierce article from 
Jeffreys had made its appearance ; his Lordship 
must therefore be regarded as a prophet as well 
asa poet. 

STANDARD NOvELS—Canterbury Tales, Vol. I. 
Tue publishers have taken the hint given by 
the public, and the present volume is happily 
illustrated by F. P. Stephanoff;—without being 
extravagant in our commendation, we may say, 
the change is greatly for the better, and the 
work is now without fault. There is a neat and 
pleasant preface to this edition by Miss Har- 
riet Lee, in which each tale is ascribed to its 
distinct author. 


Roscoe's Noveuis?’s Linkany~—Vol. VIL. 
Joseph Andrews. Vol. VILL. Amelia, Vol. 1. 
CrurkSHANK has not often been more success- 
ful than in his illustrations of Joseph Andrews 
—Adams, indeed, is not quite to our taste, but 

Trulliber is inimitable. 





Rudiments of Latin Grammar. 


By the Rev. 


‘English Bards and | 


Peter Hall, M.A. London. Whittaker & Co. | 
Tuts is little more than a reprint of the Eton 


Grammar; the few alterations made by the editor 
arc, however, decided improvements. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


THE EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CORN LAW RUYMES.’ 

ENGLAND, farewell! we quit thee, never more 

To drink thy dewy light, or hear the thrush 

Sing to thy fountain’d vales. Farewell! thy 
shore ’ 

Sinks—it is gone: and in our souls the rush 

Of billows soundeth, like the crash and crush 

Of hope and life. No land! all sky and sea! 

For ever, then, farewell! But may we blush 

To hear thy language, if thy wrongs or thee 

Our hearts forget, where screams o’er rock and 
tree 

The Washingtonian eagle! In our prayers, 

If we forget thy wrongers, may we be 

Vile as their virtues, hopeless as their heirs, 

And sires of sons whom scorn shall nickname 
theirs! 

And to such wolves leave we our country? Oh! 

The wretch that quits thee, even in hope, 
despairs ! 

Yet from our fathers’ graves thy children go, 

To manless wilds, where nameless rivers ilow, 

Lest, when our children pass our graves, they 
hear 

The clank of chains, and shrieks of servile woe, 

From coward bones, that, ev’n though lifeless, 
fear 

Cold Rapine’s icy fang—cold Havock’s dastard 
spear! 





ON MODERN FEMALE CULTIVATION.—No. I. 
Women, like kings 


Da”? 
impartially ; adored or stigmatized, flattered 
or libelled, despots or puppets, we have not 
yet settled—they have not yet settled for 
themselves—what is the precise quantity of 
understanding they possess, and of power 
they should exercise. Controversy on these 
points ran high towards the close of the last 
century. Some of the disputants brought 
the subject to be cqnsidered a dangerous one, 
and, as if by general consent, it has since lain 
in abeyance. A casual essay in a periodical 
has sometimes broken the silence, but no- 


are rarely spoken of 








thing more; there has been a long truce be- 
tween claim and dispute; it has been the 
fashion for women to write books, the fashion 
for men to praise them, and the old question 
of equal or not equal, has been amicably 
waived. Latterly, there have been a few 
notable signs, significant of a change, and 
about the year ——, expect, as Francis 
Moore says, “rain more or less heavy” ; 
otherwise articles, chapters, dissertations, 
and perhaps satires, on the subject of female 
mind, its capacity, its limits, and its proper 
line of exertion. Strange to say, the relative 
merits of the understanding of the sexes, 
was a favourite controversy soon after the 
revival of letters; and the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century saw, on behalf of women, the 
gallantry of chivalry carried into literature. 
Boceacio was the first who set the example, 
by writing a Latin work in honour of illus- 
trious women; after him, more than twenty 
writers published eulogies on the sex, and 
many of these writers were monks. Bran- 
tome, a Frenchman, was the author of a vo- 
lume, ‘Des Vies des Dames Illustres,’ but, 
like a courtier, he mentioned none except 
queens and princesses; after Brantome, one 
Hilarion, of Coste, a monk, published two 
quarto volumes of eight hundred pages each, 
devoted merely to the women of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and he, like a good 
priest, praised none but women of the Roman 
Catholic church. One would have thought 
these writings alone must have exhausted 
the quarry, but Peter Paul Ribéra, an Ita- 
lian, published, in that language, a work en- 
titled ‘The Immortal ‘Triumphs and Heroic 
Enterprises of cight hundred and forty-five 
women !'—and independent of these large 
volumes, many writers addressed short par 
gyrics to particular ladies; men of g¢ 
attached themselves to celebrated women, 
(whether for their intellect or their influence, 
the reader's bias must determine); and, at a 


cC- 





tater period, Descartes, admired by two prin- 
cesses, boasted of the philosophic character 
of women. Amongst these panegyrics, one 
of the most singular was published at Venice 
in 1555, styled, ‘The Temple of the Divine 
Signora Jeanne d’Arragon, constructed to 
her honour by all the greatest wits, and in 








all the principal languages, of the world.’ 


The Academy voting this homage, once en- 
tertained the notion of associating the Sig- 
nora’s sister in the honour; but, after grave 
deliberation, it was decided that the ladies 
might prefer separate shrines, and the * ‘Tem- 
ple” was erected to Jeanne d’Arragon alone. 
The most correct name for this literary mo- 
nument would have been the tower of Babel; 
for the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldean, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Slavonic, Polonese, 
and Hungarian tongues, were employed in 
its construction. It might have scemed that 
literary gallantry “could no further go;” 
but, grave and reverend signors, (there were 
beards and black caps then,) having claimed 
for women equality with men, others came 
forward to claim for them superiority! The 
leading knight in this new tourney, was the 
celebrated Cornelius Agrippa, theologian, 
soldier, physician, astrologer, alchemist, cour- 
tier, and vagabond. In 1509, he published 
a treatise “on the superior excellence of 


women over men,” and supported his ar; 





| ments by proofs, theological, physical, histo- 


| vical, cabalistical, and 





moral. Ruscelli, a 
Venetian, followed on the same side, 


out-Agrippa’d Agrippa; he mixed up Plato- 
nism and theology, put Moses by the side of 
Petrarch, and cited in the same breath Homer 
and St. John: his book was a fantastic mix- 
ture of love, religion, philosophy, and pagan- 
ism. Notwithstanding all these tomes, 
there yet remained some incredulous people ; 
bachelors and husbands, who demurred to 
such large draughts on their humility— 
sixteenth-century-men, whom even folios 
could not vanquish; and new books on the 
old theme continued to be produced for 
their conversion, in Italian, Spanish, and 
French. John Bull seems to have been 
John Bull even then, for we meet with no 
English work on the subject. The women 
too, not satisfied with having been so lauded 
by men, began to laud themselves, and one 
published a volume at Paris, with a title, 
which we copy for its singular modesty :— 
‘The Generous Woman; who shows that 
her sex is more noble, more politic, more 
learned, more valiant, more virtuous, and 
more economical than the male sex!’ 
Venerable cobwebs these, and spun by 
venerable spiders, yet not to be despised, as 
illustrating the fact, that female cultivation 
will always accord with the masculine taste 
pr dominant for the time being. When the 
men were chivalric savages, spending their 
time according to Mr. Chainmail’s fancy, 
in “feasting, fighting, and praying,” the 
women were Amazonian in their pursuits, 
embroidering searts to be worn in battle—in 
the amusements of peace stimulating the 
love of war, and not unfrequently acting as 
warriors themselves. When letters revived, 
and learning came into fashion amongst men, 
learning was cultivated by women. When 
political party spirit has split men into fac- 
tions, women have searcely been behind- 
hand, presenting petitions and patching their 
faces in behalf of a favourite cause—witness 
the times of Charles I. and of Queen Anne. 
Re-asserting that female cultivation will 
always accord with the predominant mascu- 
line taste, the existing era cannot be passed 
without remark. What are the intellectual 
possessions now most in vogue, most market- 
able, and soonest recognized? General know- 
ledge—versatility—-and, both in writing and 
conversation, “the gift of utterance.” What 
most strikingly characterizes our literature ? 
Universal inquiry, and universal readiness at 
meeting inquiry; or, to venture description 
by an epithet, and that a coined one, our 
literature is eneyclopedic—a_ brief descrip- 
tion of all things—a colloquial commentary 
on whatsoever is, has been, or is to come. To 
this, female cultivation affords a_ precise 
parallel, for never were our women so—ac~- 
complished. We do not limit this term to 
music, dancing, and drawing: by accom- 


plished, we mean that peculiar mental ele- 


| gance which is the real or supposed result of 


much tuition, some travel, and great inter- 
course with society. Accomplishment is the 
intellectual shadow of an intellectual sub- 
stance; itis not attainments, not science, not 
even knowledge in its simple form, but the 
combined phantasm of all; it is less a cultiva- 
tion of understanding than a preparation for 
society, a fashioner of deportment, and a 
teacher of conversation, Accomplishments 
are the manners of the mind; and were a 
census taken ofall the educated women under 
thirty, the result would justify our calling the 





and | present THE ERA OF ACCOMPLISHED WOMEN, as 
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distinguished from all other eras, and all the 
women of other eras. Beyond this we are 
not prepared to admit. Yet a cry is heard in 
some quarters that females are now over- 
educated, and over-education, as it is termed, 
bears the blame of all feminine delinquen- 
cies: over-education answers to the French 
Revolution, inasmuch as it can be made a 
grand mot d’énigme. Now, so far from join- 
ing in this cry, we must take the liberty of 
saying, that women are not educated half 
enough. But more on this subject next week. 





THE FALL. 

Wno does not know that dreadful gulf where 
Niagara falls ; 

Where eagle unto eagle screams, to vulture 
vulture calls ; 

Where down beneath, Despair and Death in 
liquid darkness grope, 

And upward, on the foam there shines a rainbow 
without Hope ; 

While, hung with clouds of fear and doubt, the 
unreturning wave 

Suddenly gives an awful plunge, like life into 
the grave; 

And many a hapless mortal there hath dived 
to bale or bliss; 

One—only one—hath ever lived to rise from 
that abyss! 


Oh, Heav’n! it turns me now to ice with chill 
of fear extreme, 

To think of my frail bark adrift on that tumul- 
tuous stream !— 

In vain with desperate sinews, strung by love of 
life and light, 

I urged that coffin, my canoe, against the cur- 
rent’s might: 

On, on—still on—direct for doom, the river 
rushed in force, 

And fearfully the stream of Time raced with it 
in its course, 

My eyes I closed—I dared not look—the way 
towards the goal; 7 

But sti!l | view’d the horrid close, and dreamt 
it in my soul ;— 

Plainly, as through transparent lids, I saw the 
fleeting shore, 

And lofty trees, like winged things, flit by for 
evermore ;— 

Plainly—but with no prophet sense—I heard 
the sullen sound, 

The torrent’s voice—and felt the mist, like 
death-sweat gathering round. 

O agony! O life! My home!—and those that 
made it sweet— 

Ere I could pray, the torrent lay beneath my 
very feet. 

With frightful whirl, more swift than thought, 
I passed the dizzy edge, 

Bound after bound, with hideous bruise, I 
dash’d from Jedge to ledge, 

From crag to crag ;—in speechless pain—from 
midnight deep to deep; 

I did not cie—but anguish stunn’d my senses 
into sleep. 

How long entranced, or whither dived, no clue 
I have to find: 

At last the gradual light of life came dawning 
o’er my mind, j 

And through my brain there thrill’d a cry—a 
ery as shrill as birds’ 

Of vulture or of eagle kind, but this was set to 
words :— 

“Its Edgar Huntley in his cap and nightgown, 
I declares! 

He's been a-walking in his sleep, and pitch’d 
ill down the stairs!” 








T. Hoop. 





LIVING ARTISTS.—No. XII. 
THOMAS PHILLIPS, R.A, 

Tur works of Phillips are chiefly portraits ; 
but these, from their peculiar merit, deserve 
particular notice. His graceful colouring 
and softness of touch, together with his true 
perception of character and poetic feeling, 
have raised him to a high station in art; 
while his good scholarship, his extensive 
knowledge, and his pleasing manners, render 
his company desirable by the witty and the 
accomplished. It was a sense of those qua- 
lities, which gave him the situation of Pro- 
fessor of Painting, on the death of Fuseli; 
and the honours gained by his talents, he is 
sure to preserve, by his winning and concilia- 
tory manners. We are not the less disposed 
to mention those personal advantages, from 
having just read an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, claiming for Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence 
a monopoly of talent and courtesy, which is 
neither very true tothe character of that dis- 
tinguished man, nor very just to his remain- 
ing brethren. In genius, he was excelled 
by some, and in courtesy equalled by many 
members of the Academy ; his manners were 
not a little affected and artificial; and we 
think that the writer of the article has mis- 
taken the French nods, and smiling, and 
bowing condescensions of the late President, 
for natural elegance and fine breeding. ‘To 
return to our subject:—it is the object of 
Phillips to paint minds as well as persons. 
To endow each head with thought suitable 
to its character, and exalt and ennoble all 
that he touched, was the aim of Vandyke, 
and perhaps of Reynolds—it is assuredly the 
aim of Philly It is true, that, in his wish 
to render form subordinate to thought, he 
sometimes makes men of genius look too soft 








and fine; and more—from a desire to poetize 
the dress of the passing day, he occasionally 
approaches to affectation: yet these faults are 
but casual, and are forgotten when we look 
on his portraits of Crabbe, Blake, Chantrey, 
Coleridge, Byron, and many others of the 
distinguished men of the day. 

The poetic taste of Phillips induced him 
to employ his pencil among the poets—a race 
too poor or too proud to pay ; and, conse- 
quently, the labours which he performed in 
honour of the chief heirs of Parnassus, have 
been unrewarded with money, though they 
have been with fame. Of these songsters, 
in addition to Crabbe, and Byron, and Cole- 
ridge, he has painted Sir Walter Scott, Ro- 
bert Southey, Thomas Campbell, and, we 
believe, Rogers; but no one has painted 
Scott so well as Chantrey has sculptured 
him, though Lawrence, Raeburn, Phillips, 
Wilkie, Newton, Leslie, and other skilful 
artists, have tried their hands. 


ficult to seize; and in Southey, the natural look 
is lofty and epic, and certainly has not been 
truly caught by cither Phillips or Lawrence. 
The Poet Gallery, however, of Phillips, is 
well worth a visit, were it but for the rarity 
of seeing so many eminent heads together ; 
we would advise him to finish it, by admitting 
the portraits of Wilson, Hogg, Joanna Baillie, 
and Montgomery, and then it would be a pur- 
chase worthy of a British king to make. A 
rallery of this kind w 
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begun by Raeburn ; 
ut the heads are chiefly those of northern 
luminaries; nor are they all pocts, for ravens 


The look of 





critics by the score,” of whom Burns wrote, 
The portrait of Crabbe, in the Phillips Gallery, 
is a vigorous and happy work; so is that of 
Coleridge ; and his head of Byron is the only 
thing we ever saw resembling the great ori- 
ginal. Yet we hold, that Blake is his master- 
piece; nay, we have seen no portrait of mo- 
dern times, at all to be compared to it, for a 
certain solemn grandeur of look, which lifts 
it at once into the region of poetry. Had 
he always painted thus, he would have 
ranked with the proudest masters of the 
calling. 

His portraits of ladies are graceful and un- 
affected; but he seems to take their charms 
more as he finds them than did the politic 
Lawrence, who scrupled not to confer attrac- 
tions, both of shape and colour, which the 
originals never had perhaps, save in some 
lucky moment. Nevertheless, we love much 
the female heads of Phillips; there is an air 
of tranquil modesty about them more cap- 
tivating than the put-on-graces of the ladies 
of the late President : there is a domestic sort 
of beaut)’, too, inthem, which justifies the say- 
ing imputed to a certain witty poet—“ If I 
wanted ny mistress painted I would go to 
Lawrence—if my wite, | would go to Phil- 
lips.” We consider this very high praise— 
nay, we conceive, that, to deserve it, as we 
think the painter does, a genius of a finer 
kind is required than that which lavishes 
loose looks and lascivious airs on the wives 
and daughters of men. Be that as it may, 
we are sure that it will bring fame as lasting, 
because it is true to nature and to purity. 

Of the merits of Phillips in literature we 
can only speak from his Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Academy, and certain articles im- 
puted to him in the Encyclopedias. His 
style of composition is free from faults ; it is 
easy and graceful : he uses his knowledge in 
a ready and agreeable way; and through the 
whole a fine and cultivated taste is visible, 
and an inborn sense of all that is noble and 
beautiful manifest. His acquaintance with 
the best works in poetry and history has 
opened and expanded his mind, and he has 
perhaps a deeper sympathy with all collateral 
labours of genius than any of his brethren : 
he looks beyond his easel. We must, how- 
ever, acknowledge, that while his lectures 
have none of the startling atrocities of style 
which marked those of Fuseli, neither have 
they that occasional rapture and strength 
which distinguished the libellous harangues 
of the fierce and fantastic Swiss. The wish 
of the latter was to astonish, and the wish of 
the former to instruct; and this will account 
for their dissimilarity of style. It should 
be borne in mind, too, that the Lectures are 
addressed toa youthful and rather unlearned 


| auditory, to whom all should be simple and 
Campbell is as changeful as a cloud, and dif- | 


plain. We shall, however, have a better op- 


| portunity of examining the literary merits of 


the Professor soon, fer it seems he has under- 
taken to write some volumes on the art in 
which he excels for Dr. Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia. That he will bring much skill and 
long experience to this task, we are certain: 
we know not that he will write a popular 
book. In truth, true art is like a wizard’s 
wand: we cansee and feel its effects ;—but how 
these effects are produced, who can describe 
with pen and ink?) The rod that the pro- 
phet stretched over the land of Egypt, which 
brought down the plague, looked probably 


appear among the singing birds—the “toothy | like a mere shepherd's staif: that it wrought 
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through God we know—but how it wrought, | 
is the question. The skill of hand, the happy | 
delicacy of touch, the fine propricties and | 
unities of parts, together with the conception 
of the whole, cannot, we apprehend, be de- 
scribed in such a way as a young artist can | 
work by: we have never yet seen what we 
consider true tangible descriptions of either | 
painting or sculpture: nor have we said this 
without glancing again at the Childe Harold | 
of Byron, where there is rapture enough 
poured over the antique statues. ‘That Phil- 
lips will be able to fill up this want in the 
history of art we dare hardly predict: but 
we are sure that he will write a valuable and 
accurate book—till we see it we bid him fare- | 
well. 


A WINTER SUNRISE, 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 
ArnownpD the east the dull retiring night 
Leaves softest clouds of silver and of grey ; 
And earth is gladdened by the coming light, 
And small birds sing, though cheerless is the 
day. 
Now on the horizon rest long crimson lines; 
And now the grey and silver glow with gold, 
As more and more the level radiance shines 
Upon the dim and comfortless and cold: 
Now through the sky broad ways of light are 
driven— 
Paths by the fect of Seraphs only trod: 
Such glimpses of the vast are rarely given 
To mortal mover on the lowly sod : 
These, these are glimpses of the boundless 
heaven— 
Remotest splendours of the unseen God! 


A SCENE IN TIIE SHADES, 
Oliver Cromwell —Hyde—Pryune—Lord 
Rochester. 

Oliver. Where is the man Charles ? 

Rochester. Out on leave. Ue hath been 
granted a furlough by the infernal gods, and 
not the least, by Henrietta, his most loving 
spouse. He is gone to England. 

Hyde. What! head and all? 

Roch. Yes; for once his wife hath granted 
him the loan of it. Had he gone on a visit 
to any other court, ‘twould have been more 
in the present mode, to have left his head 
behind. In some states ‘tis deemed a super- 
fluity. 

Prynne. What should he do upon the | 
earth, poor shade? 

Roch. Improve his taste: he ever loved 
architecture ; and who knows, Noll, if White- 
hall hath not still enjoyment for him. You 
smile, as the devil smiles when he wears a 
hood. 

Oliver. Poor man! Charles Stuart, as the 
vain stage-player saith, was always “fitter 
for this place than earth.” Why should he 
trouble his loosened head with the vanities 
of the upper world?) Why, the man ap- 
proaches. 


Enter King Charles 1. 

Roch. Save your majesty ! 

Oliver. A goodly morning, Charles Stuart. 

IIyde. Wow turns the world above us? 
How go the debates? 

Roch, 1s’t true that vaccination hath made 
all the women Venuses? Downy cheeks and 
red lips, are they,—don’t frown, Noll,—to 
be found in every face? Tell me, is the 
small-pox no longer extant ? 

Prynne. 1s the pillory—is public whipping 
yet abolished ? 





| blocks!” 


—_ 


Oliver. Is there a Long Parliament, or— 
Charles I, Peace—peace with your poli- 
tics: I have in my time had enough of them. 
No; I went above for pleasure. 
Roch. We know your majesty didn’t take 
your wife. 
Pluto dancing a corant, and Cerberus, for 





| your majesty hath looked at Pleasure, I 


marvel how she kept her countenance—the 
glance of kings being, as they say, so terrible. 
Charles. Have done with this, my lord; 


Pleasure! (aside) We shall have | 


Iron Mask’ at the Coburg, ‘ Macbeth’ at 
the Surrey, and ‘The Dog of Montargis’ 
at the Queen's. To my bewildered inquiries, 
I found that even Covent Garden would 
have treated the anniversary of my martyr- 
dom with indifference, had not respect been 


| forced upon the management by the Prelate 
very playfulness, turning to a lap-dog. If | 


for though your wit seduced my virtuous and | 
too pliant son, (Jtochester puts his hat to his | 


face, and Cromwell growls a laugh,) ‘tis 


blunted upon me ! 

Roch. (aside.) Hem! “ Razors cut not 
But, in sober meaning, your ma- 
jesty, what where the pleasures that you 
sought on earth ? 

Charles, Why, for a few days previous to 
my journey, I had talked with Roscius, Gar- 
rick, Barry, and Kemble, on the drama. 1 
was suddenly seized with a desire to see a 
lay. 

Oliver (half aside). A Stuart still! Aman 
of vanities and abomination! A play !—the 
devil's feast. (Prynne turns up his eyes, and 
thinks of his‘ Histriomastrix.’) 

Roch. Aplay! Tell me, do Nell Gwynnes 
sell oranges still—do the ladies dress up 
Kynastons—do they wear masks, and still 
telegraph assignations by patches ? 

Charles. Patience, and hear me. I arrived 
in London about six in the evening. I took 
a simple chop and pint of wine, and, wrapping 
my cloak about me, wended my way to Co- 
vent Garden Theatre; but there, as the 
republican John says, was ‘total eclipse.” 
I was astounded, and asked the reason of the 
darkness. Was it not the season? “ Cer- 
tainly it was.” Then why no play? In- 
formant replied, with, I thought, a peculiar 


| survey of my person, “ It was the thirtieth of | 
January.” The words thrilled to my shadowy 


marrow, and I suddenly put my hand to my 
head to keep it from falling off When I 
had somewhat regained my composure, I 
observed, “ Well, what of that ?”’—‘ It was 
the martyrdom of Charles I., who was be- 


| headed nearly two hundred years ago. It 


happened in 1649, and is a sufficient reason 
for closing the theatres in 1832. However, 
(continued my informant,) there is ‘ A grand 
Selection of Music’ at Drury Lane, in solemn 
honour of the occasion.”” Struck with the 
veneration paid to my memory,—my heart 
melting with gratitude to posterity, 1 went 
and took my seat in Drury boxes. ‘The earlier 
pieces of music were of a sacred character, 
and lifted my soul to contemplation. It is 
true, this elevated feeling was somewhat 
checked when ‘ Harper’s Brass Band’ began 
to play profane tunes: however, I thought 
there might, as the world then ran, be some 
intimate connexion between brass and piety, 
of which I knew not. But when one vocalist 
sang ‘ The Bay of Biscay,’ and another com- 
pared his love toa “red, red rose,’ I could not 
possibly conceive how such ditties could be- 
token asolemn mourning for my martyrdom. 
I left the theatre in a state of perplexity, not 
at all lessened by information subsequently 
gained, whilst supping at my tavern, that 
the honour paid to my memory was purely 
local; for, if I had been shocked with the 
‘ Red Rose’ at Drury Lane, I might, on the 
same evening, have been terrified with ‘The 





of London, who insisted that an execution 
committed in 1649 should be duly mourned 
for in 18382! I cannot but feel deeply ho- 
noured by this tenderness of the church; 
but, at the same time, diflidently offer an 
opinion, that if the honour to manes must be 
violated on the 30th of January, by stage 
exhibitions,—sea-songs and amatory ditties 
are no jot less iniquitous than tragedy, farce, 
or opera; and if either ef the houses be 
open, I beg to inform all prelates, that I 
would as soon have ‘ The School for Scandal’ 
as ‘Charlie is my darling’ ; and find ‘ Othello’ 
no whit less objectionable than ‘ Meet me 
by moonlight alone.’ 

Oliver (aside to Rochester). 
Charles get so much good sense? 

Roch. 1 tell you, he went to the earth 
without his wife ! J. 


How did 


a 
ISLAND OF ASCENSION IN 1831. 

FROM THE MS. JOURNAL OF G, BENNETT, M.R.C.S. 

Ar daylight on the 20th of February the 
Island of Ascension was seen, bearing N.W. 
about four leagues distant, and displayed a most 
desolate appearance. Numerous man-of-war 
hawks, sea-swallows, boobies, gannets, and tropic 
birds, flew about the ship. ‘The coast consisted 
of barren rocks, without a speck of verdure. 
When the mountain, however, became partially 
developed, it relieved the barrenness of the 
scene around by the verdure of its declivities ; 
the red volcanic ash prevailed, several hills 
entirely exhibiting that appearance. 

About noon we were otf the settlement situ- 
ated on the N.W. side of the island, and 
several neatly-constructed houses appeared 
enlivening a little the barren scene around. A 
transport (St. Croix) was at anchor in the 
roads, having just arrived with stores; a boat 
came off from the settlement, with a book, in 
which the ship’s name, &c. was inserted. I 
accompanied the commander on a visit to the 
shore; the landing is sometimes dangerous, on 
account of the surf, at this time it was very easily 
effected. The landing-place was on a flight of 
steps, at the extremity of a wharf; a small crane 
was near, to assist boats in approaching, and 
persons in landing. A delightful trade breeze 
rendered the air cool, which would otherwise 
have been intolerable, on account of the reflec- 
tion of the sun from the sand and lava. The 
residences of the garrison, storehouses, &c., 
were neat constructions, and had been lately 
completed; many other buildings were in pro- 
The island has now been fortified at 
every part considered accessible ; these points 
being few, however, not many batteries were 
required. The establishment consists of ma- 
rines and marine artillery (about 400), under 
a commandant, Captain Bates. The privates 
are masons, carpenters, quarrymen, Xc.; the 
houses are constructed by them, and, in fact, 
they undertake all the laborious work. This 
island is considered of great importance, being 
directly in the track of our homeward-bound 
shipping from the East Indies, &c., and would, 
in the event of a war, have afforded a rendezvous 
for the enemy’s cruizers. 

I was informed that excellent soil was found 
under the lava, at a depth of two feet ; cultiva- 
tion of vegetables, &c. is at present confined to 
the green mountain ; the present object of forti- 
fying and erecting buildings on the island being 
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completed, cultivation will be more attended to. 
The beach, at first thought to be composed of 
sand, was found to consist of very small frag- 
ments of shells: in some places they had become 
(from some cause not readily accounted for ) firmly 
compacted together. These slabs were formed 
of several layers, of which the size of the frag- 
ments differs in each layer; they are used for 
tomb-stones, steps of doors, and are broken and 
burned for lime. Of the vegetable kingdom, 
the euphorbia only was growing in small tufts, 
distributed not very abundantly about the rugged 
lava, and at this time in flower; this simple 
plant was, indeed, a beautiful object among such 
barren scenes. ‘liere are three species of butter- 
flies on the island, of handsome colours. 

A great acquisition to the island has bh: 
good supply of water; a shaft had just 
sunk upon one of the mot ins, and 
tons of water had been raised daily. The only in- 
convenience is their being obliged to bring the 
water down by casks in carts, but iron pipes 
from England are now being laid down, to con- 
vey the water to the wharf, and the shi 
will be supplied by means of hoses. Moox 
are laid down in the roads. The turtle-ponds 
were well stocked with turtle of a larze size, 
varying from two to eight hundred weight each ; 
the price fixed was fifty shillings cach. We were 
politely invited, and dined with the ofiicers at 
their mess. Ata place called ‘The Fair,’ the 
birds named sea- anaiiows,. as a well as numerous 
other aquatic birds, congregate; and the eges of 
the sea-swallows, which are of a dirty white, 
with dark red spots, and about the size of crows’ 
eggs, are there collected at certain seasons oi 
the year, in thousands: several of these 
given to us, and found delicate and excellent 
eating. It was dark before we went oil to the 
ship, and a heavy surf rendered the embarkation 
very dangerous ; no boats should attempt going 
olf after dark. A marine, named James 
a little intoxicated, fell into the w 
overpowered by the violence of the surf 
the eddy, perished. After some dilliculty, we 
all re-embarked, and, ely on board, 
resumed our voyage. 

Dysentery is the only disease experienced on 
the island, which is considered healthy, and the 
temperature of the air pleasant, being seldom 
higher in the shade than 83°, the constant 
trade breeze tending to keep the atmosphere 
temperate. Merchant ships in distress for sup- 
plies, may obtain them at this island, the only 
extra charge made by the government being the 
freight from England. A kind of congor cel, 
procmed at this island, had, when brought to 
the table, the bones of a lilac colour. 
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THE TIVAL. 

[The good people present on this occasion, have not 
yet digested the dinner, and the stewards wot present, 
cannot digest the public commentary. We publish 
the following letters at the request of Mr. Redding. 
He, it appears, anticipated great pleasure from the 
meeting, and consented to be named a steward; and 
we wish he had stated publicly, why he did not at- 
tend.] 


BURNS FL 


To the Editor of the Atheneuin 


Sir,—I be g you will do me the favour to contradict 

a statement in your last number, namely, that it was 
my intention to have recited some lines of Campbe 
written for the Burns Festival. Nothing of the 
was ever a reamed about, except by some * penny-a- 
line men” in the newspapers. True it is, I had the 
honour of being nominated a steward, and confess I 
felt pleasure at the autic ‘ips ation of a meeting, where 
men of all shades of opinion would join, to ce ‘lebrate 
the anniversary of a poet’s birth day, and welcome an 
gg oe son of genius and Scotland, in the person of | 
a had no share, ho r, in making the } 












ar. u casion; nor was | at the dinner, | 
re the laek of cheer, for some reason or other, is | 
so much complained about. | have further to deem 
myself fortunate [ was not there, as, from a cause un- 
known to myself, (as well as others of the stewards, 
who were xot absent on that occasion,) the chairman | 
could not resist the opportunity afforded him, of giving 














the dinner as much as possible a political tone, and 

disturbing the harmony of a festival, purely literary. 
\s respects Mr. Campbell, he was nominated a 
steward while in Sussex, and wrote tome, expressing 
his regret he could not reach town to be present. His 
letter 1 transmitted to Mr. Mackinnon, a steward, 
who was present at the dinner,and a Member of Par- 
liament, in opposition to the present ministers. The 
correspondence will explain itself, without further 
comment, than that every man of common sense, be 
his political opinions what they may, will apply to it. 

have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

C, Reppine. 

February 2, 1832. 

P.S. On applying this day to Mr. Mackinnon, for 
my note to him, and also for Mr. Campbell's letter, 
that gentleman states in reply, that he could not get 
them x, though he repeatedly applied for them to 
the chairman while at table, having determined, if 
he could obtain them, to read Mr. Campbell's letter 
without ft er ceremony. I this day wrote to Sir 
John Malcolm, demanding the two notes. Sir John 
states, that he returned them to Mr. Mackinnon, the 
day after the dinner. Mr. M. had not received any 
such communication as late as 5 p.M. yesterday. 















The following is a copy of Mr. Mackinnon’s note to 
me the day aiter the festival. The fate of the two 
other notes is still unrevealed. 

My Dean Sirk,—In compliance with your request 
contained in your note of yesterday, I made application 
after dinner to the Chairman, to be allowed to read it 
to the mecting. te would make no answer to my re- 

t bout half an hour after, [ got up from my 
: , went to him, and asked him to allow Mr. T. 
Campbell's health to be proposed, and that the letter 
should be read: his answer was, “1 am in the hands 
of the Mr. Mackinnon, and can do nothing 
without their leave.’’ Finding nothing was to be done, 
I went away about ten or hali-past ten, quite disgusted 
at such proceedings. You are at liberty to state this 
to Campbell, or any one else. 
Yours 








- 


tewarea 
stewards, 


most truly, 
¥. A. MacKINNON. 
January 26, 1832. 





AND ARTS. 

Iris with the greatest pleasure we announce 
that letters from Sir Walter Scott's own hand 
are in town, up to the ie of January, by 
which we are rejoiced to learn that his health 
is good. He ashore in the middle 
of December, so that his detention through 
ntine had either been short, or had 
been relinquished; he is residing for the 
present in Naples, 

‘The Reviews pee Magazines 
barren in the announcem«s 
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s are extremely 
of new works: 
in poetry, there is nothing from any popular 
name, and, saving a few novels, prose is 
almost confined to pamphlets on Cholera and 
Reform. ft is true that a work in verse 
is pre d, on the legion of living Bards 
and Bardesses, with something like biogra- 
phical accompaniments, in which the mystic 
meaning of ihe text will be helped out by 
the interference of and intelligible 
prose; and it is likewise true, that the print- 
Ing presses are busy, especially in London, 
with the manufacture of many volumes. 
From the poem, satire undeserved, and praise 
unmerited, may be dealt about among the 
scribbling part of creation, or it may be 
a work of high genius and true judgment, 
still it is but a volume; the other works are 
the monthly L Maacien, and issues of reprints, 
One work of bett. r promise, with the title of 
‘Legendsand Tradi tions of the Castles of Eng- 
land,’ is, we hear,in course of preparation by 
Mr. fhomas Roscoe and Mr. Leitch Ritchie, to 
be published by subscription. It is to comprise, 
not only a genuine narrative of the fortunes of 
the English Castles, but, in a more particular 
manner, the events of what may be termed 
their private history, founded upon legends 
and traditions; and further, picturesque 
sketches of the more celebrated of the castles, 








sober 











made from materials collected upon the spot 
by Mr. Ritchie, in the manner he has adopt- 
ed in the ‘ Picturesque Annual;’ and the an- 
tiquarian, historical, biographical, legendary, 

and traditional notices, are, throughout, to 
be relieved and illustrated by romantic tales, 
This work is so exactly modelled on the sug- 
gestion we threw out some time since, for 
the consideration of others, who have allowed 
the opportunity to escape, that we suspect 
our few words must have been “ parent to 
the thought.” For reasons then given, we 
think it cannot fail to be eminently success- 
ful—it enlists in its favour all the becoming 
pride of our aristocraey—all local feelings 
and prejudices—and, the associated names 
of the writers, all the best good wishes of the 
informed and intelligent. 

Weare glad to observe, although peace is not 
quite established between the Vew Monthly 
and Fraser's Magazine, that they have not 
gone to extremities with one another; for 
though the latter alludes personally to the 
editor of the former, in the strange and 
amusing article on the Burns and Hogg din- 
ner, Mr. Bulwer has no more to complain of 
than others; we imagined ourselves not a 
little severe on the mal-administration of 
affairs during the said dinner, but our breath 
was quite a zephyr compared to the stormy 
language of some of our contemporaries. One 
of them, we see, aceuses the poet of Ettrick 
of assuming the plaid of a shepherd for the 
purpose of attracting the notice of the good 
people of London, and more than insinuates 
that he expects his strange attire to have 
some influence in the sale of his fortheoming 
volumes. Now, we have personally known 
the poet these cight-and-twenty years, and 
we know him to be incapable of any such 
conduct. He wears the shepherd plaid on 
Sunday, when he goes to church; for he never 
in his life went, on that day, without it, at 
least during the inclement period of the 
year—there is no other mystery in the shep- 
herd’s plaid. We observe that the Modern 
Athens announces a New Magazine, which is 
to advocate the cause of liberty and litera- 
ture: has the editor no dread of Sir Christo- 
pher and his Crutch? and is he not fearful 
of being served up like a haggis in some 
bitter Noctes. Some of the new magazines 
in our south country have been anything 
but successful: we hope the northern one 
will, if worthy, strike root and flourish. 

In Art we hear of little : some fears are ex- 
pressed for Newton, the eminent American 
painter; the vessel in which he sailed has 
not, we are told, been heard of. 

We were present on Wednesday last at 
the Artists and Amateurs’ Conversazione, and 
much regret that the complaints we so lately 


made as to the miserable display in works of 


art at the meetings of a similar society, may 
with great truth be repeated on the present 
occasion. We regret to see the artists who 
are members, take so little trouble to contri- 
bute to the amusements of the evening ; the 
whole strength of the display on Wednesday 
was brought down by a few of the amateur 
members, and to their uniform zeal we can 
bear testimony: those works with which 
we were best pleased were an extraordi- 
nary drawing of a shipwreck off a rocky 
coast, by Turner, in colours, one of his “gs 
powe ‘ful and finished productions, and ¢ 

lovely Venetian Scene, by Stanfield. A rots 
able posthumous bust of the late Royal Aca- 
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demician Jackson, by Barlowe, also a 
model of a lady’s hand, by the same artist, 
were generally admired. 

The Garrick Club opened the doors of Pro- 
batt’s Hotel on the first of this month, and 
we must say, the alterations of the house and 
its decorations are skilfully and tastefully ac- 
complished. There is an excellent dining- 
room, and an excellent drawing-room, and 


as 


what furniture is introduced is substantial as | 


well as showy. T he members e: annot Wi ‘ite up 
the old dramatic motto J’eluti in Speculum 
over their chimney as yet, for there is no 
glass to keep it in countenance. ‘There are 
plenty of Members of Parliament, but no 
mirror. The espe cial pat renage of the Drama 
is held up as the great object for which the 
club, which is really very select, has been 
established. the encouragement of a 
better taste in managers, actors, and the pub- 
lic can be fostered, the Garrick Club will in- 
deed be the most wales thle club in London. 
Tom Cooke, we believe, was the first person 
who sprung a joke within the new establish- 
ment. It was, however, not strong on the 
wing, and was caught by Waiter No.2. Mr. 
Winston, the Secretary, looks carefully to 
the economy of the club affairs. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERABY 





ROYAL 
Feb. 2.—Dr. W. G. Maton, Vice President, 
in the chair.—The Rev. W. Ritchie’s paper on 
‘Voltaic Electricity,’ was resumed and conclud- 
ed. A second paper was read in part, entitled 
‘On the Sound of the Human Voice,’ by Sir 
Charles Bell, F.R.S., &c. 
Henry Fox Talbot, Esq. wa 
the following elected :—Char! 


SOCIETY. 





and 
Mor- 


s admitted, 
ctavius 








gan, Esq., Joseph Jackson Lister, Esq., William 
Gravatt, .* the Hon. William b. Spencer 


onsonby, Capt. Sir Samuel John Brooke 
P by, pt. Sir 5S 1 Jol J 
Pechell, R.N., Frederick Madden, Esq., John 
“dward Gray, Esq., and Alexander Barry, Esq. 
Ed 1 Gray 1 1 Al ler Barry, Esq 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

red. 1.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq. 
I 1.—Roderick Impey } 1 Esq., 
resident, in the chair.—A paper on the lower 
President, in the cl A pay the | 
portion of the new red ener ag in Cumber- 
land, bythe Rev. Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian 
Professor at Cambridge, was re: ud. 

Donations were announced from the Presi- 
dent, Sir Alexander Crichton, M. le Vicomte 
Henricurt de Thury, &c. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 2.—Sir Francis Shuckburgh, Bart., in 
the chair.—After the minutes of the last meet- 
ing had been read and confirmed, 18 candidates 
were balloted for and elected. The monthly 
report, read by the Secretary, stated the cash 
balance in hand on the 31st of January as 6287, 
ds. 2d. The number of visitors to the Museum 
during the last month was 808, and to the Gar- 
dens 3747. It was also announced, that the 
whole of the animals presented by His Majesty 
to the Society, had been removed from the 
Tower to the Gardens in the Regent's Park, 
and this munificent donation had so far increas- 
ed the general stock, as to enable the council to 
make an extensive presentation of duplicates to 
the Zoological Society of Dublin. The names 
of the auditors, forming a committee of accounts 
for the year 1832, were announced, seriatin, 
from the chair, and un: nimously elected. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIDTY. 
Jan. 28.—Mr. Chinnock in the chair.—* The 
Anatomy Question” was this evening discussed. 
A Petition to the Legislature was submitted for 








the Society’ s ‘silica in reference to Mr. 
Warburton’s Bill, now before the 
Commons, which, after a very interesting debate, 
was adopted. 

At the previous meeting of the Society, Mr. 
Costelloe read a paper on the Rhinoplastic Ope- 
ration, or the formation of artificial noses. He 
very clearly proved its antiquity, by an extract 
from Calentius’ letter to his Orpianus, who had 
lost his nose, in the year 1450, where he states 
“that Branca, a Sicilian, restored the nose, 
either from the arm of the patient, or the trans- 
fer of that of a slave; that he had personally 
witnessed it, and the effect was wonderful.” ‘The 


author also read an extract from the writings of | 
in the year 
© ' 


Benedictus, a Professor of Padua, 
1490, where he not only mentions the succes 
attending the operation, but also cautions the 
patient as to the danger likely to accrue from 
exposure of such artificial nose to severe cold. 
Mr. Costelloe thus proved that Taliecotius 
(although he has been so identified with this 
operation as to give it his name, and a nose is 
placed in his hand, on his monument, as an em- 
blem of his success) was not its inventor, but was 





House of 





entitled to great credit for his observations on the 
subject. Mr. Costelloe then entered into a criti- 
cal examination of the modes of operating, from 
Taliecotius downwards, to that used at the pre- 
sent period. He related the case of a gentleman 
of Cornwall, and exhibited a drawing as well as 
cast of the patient before and after the operation, 
which was performed in November last, 
e rérencration of the nose was effected. 
For the details of this method he was indebted 
to Profe Stark, of Copenhagen, and some 
Prussi Physician. The learned author, at 
the conclusion of his highly interesting p 
poi out the advantages attending this br 
of surgerv. He thought the surgeon well s 
in it could not only repair injuri 
or accid nt produc ed, but correct, 
beautily the external forms of nature 
render tlie reery not o1 
but pl: 
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petition of its members greater preferment than 
any of the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. 

An application is immediately to be made for 
a charter, enabling the University to confer de- 
grees, and it is proposed that the institution 
should at once claim for itself the standing and 
privileges of the other Universities. 

The plan of an University at Durham is as 
old as the days of Cromwell, by whom a letter, 
still in existence, was addressed to the Chapter, 
urging its formation; and it has ever since been 
a favourite scheme. 

The great distance of the two southern Uni- 
versities, the high intellectual character of the in- 
habitants of the North, the great numbers of 
Northmen who, notwithstan ding the distance and 
consequent expense, flock to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and especially to the latter University, are 
circumstances which have ever led men to look 
upon the establishment of an University in one 





| of the northern counties as eminently desirable ; 


and of all places in the North, Durham is that 
which every one would first select for its site. The 
m of the city is of unequalled beauty. It 
is built upon the sides of a conical hill, around 
two-thirds of tl 


situat 





» base of which flows a wide and 
rapid river, and which is crowned by the old castle, 
the majestic cathedral, the shrine of St. Cuth- 
bert, and the college. Along its banks, in parts 
thickly planted, have been cut those celebrated 
walks, to which our two Universities have no- 

















thing that can claim a comparison in extent or 
beauty, in le or solitude. 
" . . a 
e coll presents numerous facilities for 
the machinery of an University. ‘There is a 
most valuable library, a dormitory, and other 
apartments convertible into lecture-rooms ; the 









hop’s library, on the Castle Green, will form 














an admirable hall; and arow of houses forming 
one side of the Green, is purchased for the re- 
sidence of the foundation scholars. 

The Chapter have, we understand, (profiting 
by the experience of some other institutions, ) 
res solve d not to squander their funds upon Ar- 
chitectural e smbelli ments to their institution. 
Their ol is to establish permanently a semi- 





id learning and religious instruction, 
munerations and rewards as 
about them the men who are 
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cathedral, and (waiting the golden prebends) a 
handsome salary. 

Twenty foundation students will have lodg- 
ing nons, and tuition, provided for them 
at the expense of the Prebendaries. ‘These ap- 
pointments will be filled up, as they become va- 
cant, by those of the applicants who most dis- 
tineuish themselves at a public examination. 

Among the candidates for the Professorships 
are some of the most distinguished members oi 
both Universities. 

The minor Canonries of the cathedral, which 
are of the value of 2002, per annum, ¥ ill be 
propriated to the University as Fellowships 
the whole patronage of the chapter and the 
will be distributed according to a scale of inc 
among its members. 

It is rumoured that the interest of the Chan- 
cellor has been promised to obtain for the insti- 
tution the perpetual patronage of the livings in 
his gilt beyond the Tre nt. Should this plan be 
realized, the University will offer to the com- 
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ARCHILEOLOGICAL 

Tur Institute for Archwological Correspon- 
dence at Rome, held a public sitting on the 9th 
of December, at which Mr. Dodwell made a 
en of the result of his latest researches into 
the Cyclopic remains of the aboriginal times of 
Italy. Baron de Beugust strenuously maintain- 
ed, at this meeting, the perfect harmony subsist- 
ing between the contents of Grecian and Etrus- 
can sepulchres, by comparing the \ olscian vases 
gs those which he had dis covered in /Egina. 
M. tner next exhibited originals and copies 
of antiques, recently added to his collection, 
amongst which were, a Roman lamp orname ~nted 
with dancing skeletons. He was followed by 
Professor Ge rhard, who dwelt upon the two 
mural paintings found in the Etruscan tombs of 
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the Tarquins, which have been lately discovered 
at Cometo, and copies of which are about to be 
published by the Institute. We should have 
mentioned, that M. Fea, the father of the present 
race of antiquarians in Rome, succeeded our 
learned countryman, Dodwell, and gave an ac- 
count of the latest discoveries of Greek remains 
on the eastern side of Caere, in Etruria. M. 
Bunsen, the secretary-general, closed the sitting 
with a merited panegyric on the services which 
the Institute had rendered to the cause of anti- 
quarian research, and the department of the 
ancient arts and sciences, during the three short 
years of its existence. 





FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue Exhibition of the works of British Ar- 
tists will open on Monday. As the private 
view is announced for this day, we had hopes 
that we should have been permitted to take 
a glimpse of the collection, in order that we 
might report upon it to the public—but, on 
application at the Gallery, we were informed 
that such permission could not, on any account, 
be given ; and we are therefore indebted to a 
feiend for a brief general notice. 

As a whole, the Exhibition is a pleasing one 
—full of variety, and in that peculiar depart- 
ment of the art, which has of late years distin- 
guished our school of painting. There are some 
works possessing a claim to the higher charac- 
ter of genius: among others, Hitron’s fine 
picture, of ‘Sir Calepine rescuing Serena ;’ 
Erty’s ‘Shipwrecked Sailor ;’ some beautiful 
specimens by E. Lanpserr—‘A Lassie herding 
Sheep,’ a most exquisite picture; a splendid 
Interior, by Fraser, marvellously executed ; 
‘The Dream of Queen Catherine,’ by Howarp; 
a sweet ‘Head ofa Child,’ by Mrs. Carren- 
TER; ‘Hunt the Slipper,’ by Cuaton ; ¢ Fruit,’ 
by G. Lance; two pictures by poor Liver- 
SEEGE, (whose death we so lately lamented,) 
*Don Quixote’ and the ‘ Recruit,’ full of true 
and unaffected feeling; two pictures by G. 
Hayter; ‘Covent Garden Market,’ by J. F. 
Lewis; ‘A Bit of Courtship,’ by Knigur; a 
clever picture by HAnt; some pleasing land- 
scapes by Ler, Burnet, A. CLINT, STANLEY, 
Connor; a sea-piece by STANFIELD, and many 
others by Wesster, Farrier, RK. T. Bone, 
Horianp, Rocers, Inskirr, Uwins, &c. 
Charles Whitley, Esq. Drawn from Life on the 

Stone, by F. W. Wilkin. 

To draw from life on the stone was rather a bold 
and hazardous experiment. Mr. Wilkin has, 
however, been remarkably successful; the draw- 
ing is bold and vigorous, and the portrait will be 
recognized immediately by all the Cambridge 
men of the present day. 








KING’S THEATRE. 

On Thursday evening we were present at 
what the auctioneers call “a view” of the King’s 
Theatre, as decorated and lighted up for its 
public performances. The cleanliness of the 
house (of which we must first speak) was quite 
striking; and you could put your hand upon a 
cushion or a panel, without withdrawing from 
the touch the hand of a mulatto—we must, in- 
deed, except the seats and railing of the pit, 
which were much railed at. The general ap- 
pearance of the house was delightful; new 
curtains to the boxes—new festoonings to the 
drops of the chandeliers—new colours to the 
fronts of the boxes, and new decorations to 
the ceiling. The vivid green, which streaks 
each circle, is rather opposed to the general 
tone of the house; but there is great freshness 








and neatness throughout. The drop-scene, a 
rich crimson curtain, gold-embroidered, and 
crown-surmounted, (painted by Grieve,) is 
splendid in the extreme; it is the best cur- 
tain-lecture that was ever given by the artist 
to the public. Two scenes (we presume the 
one of Rome, and the other of Naples,) 
were exhibited, and received the cordial ap- 
plauses of the select. The scene of Rome 
is boldly and finely painted; but that of Naples 
has the effect of a weak water-colour drawing, 
in which the background is struggling with 
the foreground for strength of colour; and the 
sea and the sky are fighting a deep-blue battle. 
The beauty of the house, however, is beyond 
question ; and we only regret that the director 
did not summon a few of his orchestral and vocal 
artists, to give a spirit and effect to the first 
demi-semi-public exhibition of the theatre. 
Several ladies were decorated to a concert-pitch. 

After three postponements, it is decidedly 
to open this evening with Donizetti’s opera 
*L’Esule di Roma,’ one of the earliest of this 
young author's productions. If our memory de- 
ceives us not, it was written about five years 
ago at Naples, for M. Winter, (whois to sing his 
original part this evening,) with Tosi, for the 
prima donna, and Lablache ; it had some success. 
It is, however, much inferior to ‘ Anna Bolena’ 
by the same author, and has a strong taint of 
the familiar phrases of Rossini. A trio, in the 
finale to the first act, is considered the crown- 
ing jewel; originally there was no scena for the 
entrée of the prima donna—whether anything is 
substituted for this omission, we know not. 

If the orchestra contains all whose names are 
published, and each person is employed in that 
situation for which he is best qualitied—or as the 
St. Simonians have it, chacun selon sa capacité— 
the band will bea decided improvement on that 
of the last season. Numbers, however, do not con- 
stitute discipline ; and since a contemporary has 
promised to show the musical world how, in one 
short week, a band can be organized to compete 
with one that has worked together for years, it 
is possible we may hereafter hazard a word or 
two on this subject. What we are to expect 
from the choruses, we do not yet know; there 
certainly was room for improvement. Signor 
D’Angeli, we are informed, is engaged as 
chorus master, and commenced his labours only 
on ‘Tuesday last! The corps de ballet is said 
to be very numerous; Monsieur Albert has 
concocted something to exhibit the ¢reupe, and 
Madame Le Compte is premiére danseuse. 





We have just time to announce that a full re- 
hearsal took place yesterday, in the presence of 
many of the subscribers; a MS. overture, com- 
posed by the new manager, and to be performed 
this evening, was very cordially applauded; and 
a grand scena by Costa, for a tenor, is introduced 
into the second act. The performances will 
begin half an hour later than formerly—at eight 
on Saturdays, and half-past eight on Tuesdays. 





NEW PURLICATIONS. 
Trois Mélodies Ecossaises. 
Chaulieu. 
Walxe de Oiseau. Ditto. Cocks. 
TucseE Scotch airs are each preceded by some 
half-dozen bars of chords in arpeggios, Xc., by 
way of introduction, and terminated by a fan- 
ciful variation and coda. The tout ensemble 
merely the cost of any musician's labour. For 
juvenile performers they may be found useful. 
The price is overmuch for the chirping of Mons. 
Chaulieu; a simple musical idea, although 
prettily spun out in sequences of harmony, is 
rather a dear purchase at two shillings, not- 
withstanding the etching of a bullfinch given 
into the bargain ! 


For the Piano. By 


omnes 





THEATRICALS 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


Tuts Theatre still continues open, notwith- 
standing the notices to close it, served upon 
the “ Direction,’—which word Mr. Rayner, in 
his thirst for novelty, has substituted for 
“management.” By the bye, as the “ Direc- 
tion” is stated by the Lord Chamberlain’s own 
people to be a wrong one—Query, have the 
notices ever reached their destination? But 
joking a-part (and being serious the rest), we 
must give it as our opinion, that the Lord 
Chamberlain should either bite or not bark. We 
know not how the law stands—and in saying so, 
we only confess an ignorance in which there are 
many to share with us ;—but one of two things 
must be the case—either the law upon the sub- 
ject is clear, or it is not. If clear, it should 
either be enforced or its infringement winked 
at. If, on the other hand, it is not clear, and 
the Chamberlain has “a power which he has no 
power to do,’ would not better judgment be 
shown by letting judgment go by default? 
Surely Mr. Rayner has too much Yorkshire 
about him to have embarked in a speculation, 
the failure of which must bring ruin upon him- 
self and his partners, without having taken the 
best advice he could get upon the point; and, if 
this has told him that, at least, the case is 
doubtful, it was not too much for him to expect 
that, where doubt existed, the leaning, on the 
part of the authorities, would be to the side of 
mercy, until some new enactment should make 
his position intelligible. If such advice has 
not been given him, and if no such doubt does 
exist, we cannot pity him for anything that 
may happen; because, be the law right or 
wrong, while it is in existence, it should be re- 
spected. After this little introductory effusion, 
we shall proceed to our more immediate busi- 
ness, which is to report upon the house and the 
performances, as we find it and them. ‘The 
house is small, convenient, pretty, and cheerful, 
but it has no feature of novelty, except the ab- 
sence of a gallery. We know not what the gal- 
lery visitors may think of this new regulation ;— 
there is something to be said on both sides, but, 
as what ¢hey say must be outside, perhaps it is 
not worth while to speculate upon it. Asa ge- 
neral rule, we must say we are not so exclusive, 
or so aristocratic as to wish to see theatres 
without galleries. We know that actors cannot 
get on half so well without laughter and ap- 
plause as with them; and we are somewhat loth 
to part with those grinning, grimy faces, from 
which, upon sufficient provocation, the best 
shouts are to be obtained. There is a rough 
honesty about the coatless dogs, who, when 
they are pleased, don’t care who knows it, 
much more encouraging than the silent, simper- 
ing, smiling gentility of the private and public 
boxes. If the presence of the former be objec- 
tionable on the ground of equality, their laugh- 
ter is clearly desirable on the same score, for it 
is generally as broad as it is long.—The first 
piece, called ‘ Professionals Puzzled, or, Strug- 
gles at Starting,’ is but poorly written, and the 
constant recurrence of clap-traps, all tending to 
the same point, make it somewhat tiresome. 
Allowance is, however, to be made; for these 
things, though they have all been said in diffe- 
rent shapes before, must, we suppose, on such 
an occasion, be said again. In the course of 
the picce, we are introduced to two or three old 
faces, and a host of new ones. We have some- 
body from almost every country theatre in Eng- 
land—judging from the samples, there are some 
cases in which we should object to purchasing 
the lot ; but, upon the whole, the selections are 
judicious. We shall notice them individually 
as occasion may hereafter be afforded us, but at 
present we cannot pass over Mr. Mitchell, from 
the Scarborough theatre—his performance oS 
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Sam Slouch (conductor of a zoological esta- 

blishment) is excelient. It is a portrait with- 

out being a caricature, and we augur well of 

him. Miss Ferguson, late of the English Opera 

House, is clever in some things, but we must 

recommend the omission of her Savoyard boy 

with the monkey, intended as an imitation of 

Madame Vestris in ‘The Grenadier.’ The 

pretty and characteristic air which, with the fo- 

reign words, is so admirably given by Madame 

Vestris, is turned into one of the most doleful 

ditties we ever went to sleep to—with drawling 

inappropriate English words; and the monkey 

is as far as the lady behind their respective ori- 

ginals. Should ill health, or any other unfore- 

seen circumstance oblige Mr. Jocko, of the 

Olympic, to quit the profession, Mr. J. of the 

Strand must not hope to succeed him. The 

second entertainment, a musical comedictta, in 

two acts, entitled, ‘ Mystification,’ is lively and 

agreeable enough. Of this Mrs. Waylett is the 

principal attraction, and she sane three ballads 

in such way as to entitle her to be so consider- 

ed. There is but little in her acting at any 

time, but that little goes much further in this 
small theatre than it did at Drury Lane. We | 
have a second commendation to bestow on Mr. 
Mitchell, who, by his personation of a servant, 
seemed determined to convince us that our first | 
estimate of him was a just one. Mr. Rayner 
himself was the hero of the last piece, called, 
‘Love's Frailties ;’ his acting is well known, and 
will be better liked the better known. The | 
house was well attended, though not full, and 
satisfaction seemed to be the order of the even- 
ing. 





Tt is a curious fact, that in the piece called 
‘Robert le Diable, the Devil’s Brother,’ now 
performing with so much applause at the Adel- 
phi Theatre, the greatest excitement upon the au- 
dience should be produced by a sinking of spirits. | 


We are glad to find that the Great Theatres | 
have been better attended lately, and can assure 
our readers that this is true, although their own 
bills say so. The puffing system, our old favour- 
ite topic, which we have too long neglected, is | 
carried on with unblushing rivalry by both par- 
ties. For “ unprecedented” extravagance, and 
“a complete overflow” of bad English, we 
should say that Drury Lane has it; but, if time 
will permit, we will enter a little more fully into 
the matter next week. 











MISCELLANEA 

As a matter appertaining to the Arts, we are 
happy to hear, that, at a special meeting of the 
Committee of the Atheneum, Mr. Stantield was 
elected a Member of that now select body. He 
was proposed by Sir Martin Archer Shee, and 
seconded by Lord Farnborough. When the fact 
of there being some hundreds of names in the 
lists of candidates, is considered, it affords us a 
pleasure to find genius taking precedence of 
both rank and fortune—the persons elected on 
the same occasion as the painter, were Prince 
Talleyrand, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and Sir James Scarlett. 

King’s College, Strand.—Among the recent 
donations made to this Institution, are a collec- 
tion of minerals, &c. brought by Captain Parry, 
from Repulse Bay and Melville Island, and’a 
copy of the ‘Statutes at Large ;’ both the gift of 
Lord Bexley. The Commissioners of Public 
Records have also presented to the library a 
complete copy of their printed reports and 
papers, consisting of above fifty volumes—The 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, a 
collection of all their bound publications—and 
Professor Brande, a regular series of the Jour- 
nals of the Royal Institution. The Museum has 
been, likewise, enriched by some thousands of 
Specimens in botany, together with several hun- | 













dred botanical drawings, &c., collected and pre- 
sented by Professor Burnett, as well as by a 
donation from Mr. Alex. Kerr, ofa considerable 
collection of specimens of the reptile tribe, from 
the Island of Penang. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. — The original 
designs illustrating this work, by M. Guerin, the 
distinguished naturalist, have just been pub- 
lished by him in Paris—the highest success is 
anticipated in the undertaking. 

The Pope has just created a new order of 
knighthood, styled the order of St. Gregory the 
Great—the officers of the Austrian army in 
Italy, it should seem, are “the puppets” for 
whom the decorative ribands are to serve as 
“strings,” and, it is said, they have been most 
liberally distributed among them. 

Persecutions of the St. Simonians.—The French 
authorities have at last taken the surest step to 
render popular the followers of St. Simon, by 
sending a posse comitatus and a body of troops 
on Sunday the 23rd inst., to prevent their public 
preaching, and surround the house of the Pére 
Supréme. 
the leading parties were seized, and the con- 
gregation assembled at their place of meeting 


NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—Legends and ‘Traditions of the Cas- 
tles of England, by Mr. ‘Thomas Roscoe and Mr. Leitch 
Ritchie. It is to be published by subscription, in twelve 
parts, at 3s. 6d. each part, and the work has been taken 
under the special patronage of the King, to whom it is 
to be dedicated. 

The Portraits for illustrating the fifth volume of Allan 
Cunningham’s Lives of the Eminent British Painters 
are finished, and in a manner every way worthy of the 
best heads of the preceding volumes. They consist of 
Raeburn, Romney, Copley, Hoppner, and Owen, and 
are all from the graver of W. C. Edwards, whose clear, 
solid, and manly style of workmanship is well known. 

A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation, by J. R. M‘Cul- 


| loch, Esq. 


The papers and correspondence of | 


unceremoniously dismissed — the doors being | 


closed and officially sealed. 


The pére supreme, | 


Enfantin, and the peére Olinde Rodrigues, | 


underwent an examination before the Judge of 
Instruction; but the inquiry elicited nothing 
on which to found any charge, and their papers 
were afterwards restored. Such a measure was 
exactly what La Famille desired—they bless the 
hand that strikes, being assured, that the pub- 
licity thus given to their doctrines, and the 


sympathy that will naturally arise, even among | 
ympath) g 


their brethren of the press, who have hitherto 
ridiculed them, will give currency to their 
financial scheme, atid strength to their cause. 
The Reform Bil.—A wag complains to us 
bitterly of the delay in passing the Bill,—as 
impeding not only public but private business, 
even to household affairs. One of his female 


servants, he says, neglected her duties for weeks, | 


to look out of window, till the mistress was 
obliged to remonstrate. “ Ifyou please, ma’am,” 
said the girl, “it’s to see the Reform Bill. I 
heard as how it was going to pass,—and I 
thought it might pass our way.” 

The present month, February, short as it is, 
contains five Wednesdays,—a circumstance that 
cannot happen again for the next forty-nine 
years. 

New Zealand Cookery.—In New Zealand they 
dress their food by steaming it in native ovens 
after the following manner. A pit is dug in the 
ground, in which some stones are placed, anda 
tire lighted upon them, and suffered to remain 
until they are well heated; after the fire is re- 
moved, water is thrown over the stones, and 
damp leaves placed also upon them, which 
causes much steam to arise; the meat, potatoes, 
&c. are then placed into this oven, covered with 
leaves, and the whole entirely covered over with 
earth, &c.; it remains for nearly an hour, when 
the cooking process is found completed.—J/S. 
Journal. 
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Sat. 28 : ae, 
Sun. 29 | | N.E. 
Mon. 30 | | Ww. 
Tues. 31) | S.E. Ditto. 
Wed. 1} S.E. Rain, a.m. 


Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrostratus, Cymoid-cirro- 
stratus, Cirro-cumulus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 36°. 

Nights and Mornings for the greater part fair, 
Day increased on Wednesday, | h, 20 min, 


Ten Sermons upon the Nature and Effects of Faith, 
by the Rev. James Thomas O’Brien, Fellow, 'T.C.D. 

Dr.Lardner’s Cabinet Library, Vol. 1X. Memoirs of 
the Duke of Wellington, Vol. IIL. 

Illustrations of the Christian Faith and Christian Vir- 
tues; drawn from the Bible, by M.S. Haynes, Author 
of Scenes and Thoughts, &c. 

Lady Charlotte Bury will shortly present to the pub- 
lic a Poem, entitled, Some Account of the Three Great 
Sanctuaries of Tuscany, Valombrosa, Camaldoli, and 
Laverna. 

A new work on the Gender of the French Nouns, by 
Mr. Thurgar. 

A new edition of Mr. Payne’s Exposition of Jacotot’s 
Method. 

A volume of Elementary Exercises, by Mr. Payne. 

A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in New 
Zealand, in 1827: together with a Journal of a Resi- 
dence in Tristan @’Acunha, by Augustus Earle. With 
Engravings, 
am Dictionary of Practical Medicine, by J. Copland, 

D 


k Tales and Conversations for Children of all Ages, by 
Mrs. Markham, Authoress of the History of England. 


Just published.—Travels in Spain, 18mo. 2s.— 
Travels in Sweden, ISmo. 2s.—Travels in Russia, 1Smo. 
2s.—Questions on Adam’s Roman Antiquities, 8vo. 6s. 
—Paley’s Evidences, with Questions and Answers, 
12mo.6s.6d.— Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 4thdivision, 
Miscellaneous and Lexicographical, Vol. 8. 4to. 14 
—Aldine Poets, Vol. 18, Milton, Vol. 2, 12mo. 5s.— 
Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 8vo. 1d. 1s.— Lardner’s Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia, Vol. 27, Sismondi’s Italian Repub- 
lics, 12mo, 6s.— Broussais on Inflammation, 2 vols. 8vo. 
IZ. 8s.— Broussais on Physiology, 8vo. 16s.—The Young 
Gentleman’s Book, 12mo. 10s. 6d.—Saturday Evening, 
or, Philosophical Meditations, 8vo. 10s. 6d. - Population 
Returns of 1831, royal Svo. 10s.—Wyley’s Farmer's 
Account-Book, for Seven Years, folio, 2/. 2s. ; One Year, 
10s. 6d.—Bucke’s Life and Writings of Akenside, sm. 
8vo. 9s.—Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. 8, Fielding’s 








| Amelia, Vol. 1, 12mo. 5s.—Johnson’s Costumes of the 





Pyrenees, royal 4to. 32. 13s. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Some of our Dublin friends have enviable tempers, 
and we forgive even those who did not pay the postage 
of their letters, for their kind forbearance. It appears, 
that many did not receive either the Supplementa, 
Sheet of the first number, or the Title-page and Index 
given with the second; and we could not have traced 
out the occasion of such extraordinary omissions, but 
for the accidental mention of the name of their News 
Agent. We believe copies have now been sent. We 
think it necessary, however, to inform all persons, that 
we have nothing to do with forwarding copies—they 
are purchased by London Booksellers and News 
Agents, and we know not to whom they are forwarded. 


*.* We regret exceedingly, that it has been out of 
our power to supply the demand for the last year's 
volume, the first number being out of print; and 
though every exertion has been made to hunt out 
copies, and many have been purchased, this supply 
has been wholly unequal to the demand. The proprie- 
tors have therefore resolved to REPRINT the number, 
which will enable them to complete about fifty more 
sets. Such subscribers as have been heretofore disap- 
pointed, will have the kindness to direct their book- 
seller or newsman to forward their orders to our office, 
and the earliest applications shall have the preference. 
They will be ready for delivery early in the week 
after next. 

Many thanks to H. C. D.—but we have later and 
better information. 

The Friend, who inclosed two papers, must favour us 
with his name. 

Mr. M‘Thomas should have paid the postage of his 
letter—it was by mere accident that it was received. 

Thanks to W. T.—M. M.—J. B.—A Constant Reader 
—Theta. 

We thank F. G.S., but cannot again refer to the sub- 
ject. Strange as it will appear to him, our notice was 
not satisfactory. 

Many Advertiscments are unavoidably omitted. 
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PUL WESTERN COFFEE HOUSE, 
i Vr etors of the Western ¢ House, in accordance 
with i genet methed of the day, have adopted advertisement 
the Ustabtishment biiculy; trusting, that 
well kuown ty t ty sey pled. 
IRNENG ane EVENING PAPI iS are TAKEN 
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Quarter 0.8 0 
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Single Sitting aeeeee 00 3 
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ieven in the Evening. 
ay ee on SUNDAYS from half-past Seven to Eleven in the 
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This day is published, at only 6s. per Volume, neatly bound, a complete and uniform Edition of 


THE FOUR SERIES OF 
ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


THE 


ENGLAND. By HENRY NEELE. From the Norman Conquest to the Reformation. 38 vols. 18s- 


I. 

FRANCE. By LEITCH RITCHIE. From the Time of Charlemagne to the Reign of Louis XIV. 
3 vols, 188. 

Hl. 

By CHARLES MACFARLANE. From the Lombard Epoch to the Seventeenth 
Century. 3 vols. 15s, 

IV. 

SPAIN. By M. TRUEBA. From the Time of Roderick to the Seventeenth Century. 3 vols. 18s 


These Works illustrate the Romantic Anuals of every Age between the Periods above meutioued, aud comprise also a short History 
of each Country, 


ITALY. 





OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS, 


The plan of this work is novel, and of a very interesting description, It is the realization of that which has been often said, and 
often felt,—that the auuals with which the history of every country are thickly strewa, are in themselves far more romantic than the 
happiest inveutions of the most ingenious novelists aud poets.... They are valuable illustrations of manuers, and striking Commen- 
tries on the history of the countt Times, 

The plan of this work is excellent. It consists of tales, founded either on legendary lore, tradition, or historical fact.... 
Our limits will not permit anything like analysis of the vast store of romantic deed aud wild adventure coutained in this work.— 
Literary Gazette. 

Such works are a sort of composition between true history and pure poctry ; the skeleton, so to speak, belongs to the historian ; 
but the flesh and biood and the breath of lite, pertain to the rowaucer We have often regretted that bistor as Hume, tor 
instance,) should have thought it uece-sa:y to pinnder their warratives of all that was romautic and episod.cal, and, for the deeds and 
thoughts and words of ma An, treat us to philosophical disquisitions aud chapters of ingenious conjectaure.—Ath unt. 

History, in its general character, makes no appeal to the feelings Which are excited by romance, Latit has, whe nu considered more 
narrowly iu its details ages of deep aud most stirring interest. The noblest deeds which fancy ascribes to her heroes have 
been performed by r and the fairest beings with which she peoples her paradi mad their prototypes in the 
world, The hist rds of the acts of the one, of the love and beauty of the other; and the pages which are 
thus devoted to memorialize their fortanes, have in themselves the trae elements of romance.—Monthly Review, 

PP soo he desigu of moulding the romantic anuals of different countries into so mauy serics of tales, is one of unquestionable beauty.— 
irro 

itis ew eyond dispute, that the annals of real events furnish quite as much of the wonderful, and far more of the touching and sublime, 
than mere imagination has ever yet been able to produce.—Sphynx, 
sese Volumes show us scenes and manners and sentiments th atare past and gone, by means of connecting them with those moral 
realities of our nature which are everlasting—in which, in fact, our nature Cousists.—Court Journal. 


The principal Booksellers in England, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Agents for Scotland, and Mr, Cumming, Agent for Ireland, have 
instructions for receiving all orders, Which should be given as early as possible, to prevent disappointment, OF whom also may now 
be procured, in consequence of very large additional supplies which have recently been issued, 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 
1832. 


CONTAINING 100 STEEL ENGRAVINGS BY STARLING. 


Of all the Annuals, this is unquestionably the most useful. [tis one of the most delightful books that can be given or received at 
a season of the year when to wake a present becomes a sort ol duty,—New Monthly Mogazime. 

This beautiful aud most useful little volume is a perfect picture Of eiegance, containing a vast sum of geographical information. 
A more ijustructive present, or a cit better calculated to be long preserved, and often referred to, could not be ofiered to favoured 
youth of either sex,—Live rury Gazetie. 

The utility of this vat 
one Auoual out of the multitude, this should be that one in preference to all the rest. It is au ornament for the Boudoir, or the 
Diawing room, while it is absolutely necessary for the Study.—Atlas. 

li far surpasses anything of the kind which we have seen, and is made to suit the popular libraries which Dr. Lardner and Mr. 
Murray are now sending into every tamily in the empire.—Monthly Review, 

This is a gem of vo small brillianey. Dts very ingenious method of arrangement secures to the geographical student the information 
for which hitherto he has been obliged to resort to works of the largest dimen-ions.—Alhenenm. 

The workmanship is among the best of the kind we have ever witnessed.— Examiner 

It contains all the information to be derived from the most expensive and unwieldy Atlas.—York Courant, 

By a moment’s reierence, the exact situation of any place may ve found.—Birming ham Journal. 

Au excellent little work, engraved with a clearness and correctuess which is quite surprising. Travellers have a system of Geograp! 
and a complete Atlas, which the ¥ tray carry in their pocket.—Spectator, 

It is the most peitect gem which has ever been published.—Bristod Journal. 
2ls.; in morocco, 3s. extra. 



























































Price, plain, 18s. bound ; finely coloured, 
ALSO ENGRAVED BY STARLING, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, THE 

> ‘4 1 TR WwW r 
BIBLICAL CABINET ATLA 
Containing finely-executed Engravings from Steel of all the Tribes and Countries mentioned in Sacred History, 


with Plans of the City of Jerusalem and the Temple, and a New General Index, exhibiting, at one view, all 
that is geographically and historically interesting in the Holy Scriptures. 





It is the more acceptable, 
cessibl the 


This beautiful publication is executed in a style of engraving beyond which, we suppose, art cannot go. 
as charts of the countries mentioned in the Bible have hitherto been either very incorrect, or, if well executed, inac 
public, on account of their enormous prives.—Monthly Review, 

We are pleased to add our most uuequivocal commendation of this very useful publication, Tn point of execution the maps are 
nothing inferior, if they are not superior, to their predecessors ; and the correctuess does infinite credit to the diligence and research 
of Mr. St rling and his literary associate Christian Remembrancer. 

‘The present is avery exce ilent addition, aud is a desideratum in families. —Spectator. 

The ludex will afford a large body of information for the general reader, and must be of great value and interest, as well to the 
historical as the biblical stadent,—Carlisle Patriot. 

The biblicalstudent, in a pocket volume, arranged on a plan entirely new, has a most comprehensive, clear, and correct Scripture 
Atlas, at a trifling cost. ‘The beauty and clearness of its engraving is ouly equ ulled by its accuracy and usefulness. —Coventry Herald, 

The maps are curious and interesting to any student; but to the biblical reader the yare invaluable for the information they com- 
municate.—Tyne Mercury. 














Parts I. to V. price 2s. 6d. plain; or, finely coloured, 3s. 6d. Part VI. which will complete the work, is unavoidably de!ayed, on 
account of the very elaborate nature of ie Ladex, of which a Specimen is given in Part 

Published, for the Proprietors, by Mr. Bull, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square; Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and Mr. 
Cumming, Dublin. Sold also by every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





: NEW NOVELS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS 
CHANTILLY. 3 vols. Dedicated to the Princess ae D’ Orleans. 
THE JEW. 3 vols. 


This is unquestionably a very extraordinary production.—Athenaum. 
A work of high and rare menit.—Court Journal, 
CAMERON. 3 vols. 
Its dialogues and scenes very strongly remind us of ‘Self-Control,’ and of £ Marriage’ and ‘ Inheritance. 
of life in Scotiand scarcely to be surpassed.” Spectator, 
THE AFFIANCED ONE. By the Author of ‘Gertrude.’ 5 vols. 


Evidently the production of a woman of taste and re finement, It abounds with lively sketches of society and sparkling anecdote. 


—Belle Assemblee 

py ’ , 

THE ROBBER. 
‘Chartley’ is a valuable novel. —Spectator. 
*The Robber’ is a very great improvement on its predecessor.—Lilerary Gazelle. 

THE FALSE STEP. 3 vols. 
A tale of deep interest, inculcating a uselul lesson.— Metropolitan, 
A very interesting story.—Lilerary Gazet 
Au interesting, weill-told story, not ove rérawa,”? ~Atheneum, 
Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 


There are pictures 





By the Author of ‘ Chartley the Fatalist.’ 3 vols. 








able volume almost eclipses its be uuty, in our estimation. Were we limited in our choice to the purchase of 





WORKS published by James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond-street, 
ARCHITECTURE, 
NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS, 
By P. F. ROBINSON, Architect, F.S.A. Part I. Im- 
wrial folio. Price bl. 5s. Containing the 
listory aud Antiquitie bey, a seat of his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, Hilus trated by Ground Pl faus, Elevations, In. 
terior and Scenic View 

tyt Part IL. containing Hatfield House, the Seat of the Marquess 
of Salisbury, will appear in the course of the present season, 

New Editions of the following popular “deggate 
By P. FP. Rovinson, Architect, FS. 

1. Rural Architecture; or, a Series of De- 
signs for Ornamental Cottages, Lodges, Dairies, Xe. 4to. 32. 35, 

2. A Series of Designs for Ornamental Villas, 
yaldto. Price 4d. 

3. A Series ) Designs for Farm Buildings. 
Royal 4to. Price 2/ 

t. V illage Architecture ; consisting of Designs 

e Inn, School House, Alms Houses, Town Hall, 
ise, Parsouage, Xe toyal 4to. Price We is. 6d. 

** Mr. Robinson is so well knows by lis Rural Architecture, 
and other works, that itis only necessary to add that this work is 
well calculated to increase his justly-deserved celebrity.”’—Gen- 
tleman’s Mag. Jan. is3l. 

Designs for Villas in the Italian Stvle of 
Architecture, on a moderate Scale of Expense. By Robert Wetten, 
Architect. Royal “\ Price 1. 16 

Desigus for Villas, on a moderate Scale of 
Expense, adap a to the Vicinity of the Metropolis and large 
Towns. By J. G. Jac ban: ito. Price il. Lis. od. 

Original pe ea for Cottages and Villas in 
the Grecian, Gothic, and Italian Styles of Architeciare, in which 
strict altention is paid to unite conveuience and clegance with 
economy; consisting of Plans, vations, and Estimate to each 
Desigu, with appropriate details, In 30 Plates, des and 
drawn on Ston . W. Trendall, Architect to the Epsom 
Graud Stand, Xc. ‘1 i 4to, price tl. lls, 6d. Sa ae 

Villa Rustica; selected from Buildings and 
nes in the Vicinity of Rome and Flore ot, and arranged for 
Lodges and domestic Dwellings. By arker, Architect, 
To be completed in ten or twelve Parts, four of which are pub- 
lished at 6s, each. 








2s. 





























On the Landscape Architecture of the great 
Painters of Italy. Hlustrated by 55 Plates. 4to. By “6. L, 
Meason, 








tn this volume (of which it appears that only one hundred 
and filty copies have been printed for private circulation, ) ove 
of the most interesting and important branches of the Fine Arts, 
Architectnre—is iakew up im a very vovel manner, and is ad- 
Mirably treated, not only as connected with another branch of the 
Fine Arts, Painting— -but with reference to its own origin, qua- 
lities, and etieets.”’— Literary Gazett 

#47 Carpenter and Son have a few C pies of this Work on sale. 





FINE ARTS. 
subjects from the Works of the 
late R. BP. ington. Lithographed by J. H, Harding. Atlas 
4to. Price Os.; proofs, 3f. Sy. 

* The reviewing of these Sketches, as they have made their 
appearance at various intervals, has beeu to us like so many 
green spots in the monotonous Waste of criticism, They all betray 
the quick and investigating eye, the rapid and energetic hand, 
and the plastic power ¢ ried genius. The whole collection 
has been beautitully lithog raped by Harding.”’—Addas. 

The Fish Market; froma Picture of the late 
R. P. Bonington. Engraved in Mezzotinto by J. P. Quilley. 
Size of the plate 20, inches by 13}. Prints, 1.18.5 proofs, 1, 11s, 6d 

New edition, in 4io,. price 3/. 3s. 

Burnet’s Practical Hints on Painting. II- 
lustrated by nearly 106 Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the 
Mali in, Flemish, aud Duteh Schools. 

“ The library of no lover of the fine arts can henceforward be 

i ithout Mr. Burnet’s work.” —Lit. Gazette, 
had separately, viz. Ou Composition, 
silt — 18s.; On Colour, 1. Lis. 6d. 
> A few Copies r of the Large Paper, with ludia P roofs 
of the Piates, and a Portrait of the Aathor. French boards, and 
lettered, 61. 6s, 

The Costumes of the French Pyrenees. 4to- 
coloured, price 3/. 13s. 6d. in boards. Dr awh on Stone oe J.D. 
Harding, m Sketches by J. Johnson, Esq. 

A Biographical ‘and Critical Dietions airy of 
Painters and Engravers, from the Revival of Painting and the 
alleged Discovery of Engraving by iniguerra, By Michael 
Bryan. Jn 2 thick 4to. volumes. Price large paper, 9l. 

** We congratulate the lovers of the Fine Arts on the ap pea ar- 
ance of this important public ation, The work, @ great improve- 
ment as weil os an enlargement of Pilkington’s design, is evi- 
dence of the diligence and talents of the author, which will hand 
down bis name with distinction to the latest posterity.””—Literary 
Gazelle. 

Visions of an Amateur; being a Collection 
of Forty-two Ete nse gs. By Sir James Stuart, Bart. In a Port- 
folio. Price 3. 

** These ete oe + are chic fy of a chivalrous and romantic cha- 

racter ; several of them are iilustrationsof Scott and Byrou. The 
ry of Mazeppa, for instance, isvery spiritedly told.” —Literary 
zetle. 
A Series of Views of Pompeii; drawn on 
Stone by Harding, from Drawing rs by William Light, Esq. late ot 
the Staff of the went und er the Duke of Wellington. Folio. 
Price 30. 10s. ; proofs, 44. 14s. 6d. 

‘ The se views give an excellent idea of this remarkable relic of 
antiquity, buried tor so many ceniurie sunder volcanic ashes, The 
execution of the platesdoes both Colonel Light and Mr. Harding 
greatcredit. E very plate is accompanied by a brief letter-press 
description.”—Literary Gazette. 

Wells's ‘Treatise on Anatomy and Propor- 
tions of the Human Figure; particularly sitculated for the Use 
of Ladies. 4to. with Copperplates, Pric . 
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London: J. Hotwes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the A THENAUM OFFICE, 7, 
NE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
sellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country? 

ie Neuve St. Augustin, Paris ; Messt%- 
rarrT & BARRY, Bross is; Perruks & Besser, Hamburg; 

F. Fretscner, Leipzig; nee & Bowen, ene America.— 

+; ori Monthly arts (in a Wrapper 
Advertuicments pact Commnnicatwus for the Editor (post paid) 
o be forwarded to the Ugice as above, 











G. Bennis, No. 
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